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Duroc-Jersey Swine. 


GEORGE A. MARTIN. 


The red hog of England is the Tamworth, 
and its nearest congener in America is the 
Duroc-Jersey. Both breeds doubtless descend 
from the red swine which found subsistence 
in the British forests from a period earlier 
than the Norman conquest. Though it may 
be traced to such remote ancestry, the Duroc- 
Jersey, as a recognized breed, is the latest can- 
didate for public favor in this country. Ked 
hogs which formed the American foundation 
of the breed were quite common in New Jer- 
sey nearly, if not quite, acentury ago. In 1872 
they were named ‘‘Jersey Reds.’’ Before 
this, however, the red hogs had spread into 
other states and were quite extensively raised 
in Saratoga county, N Y. Mr Isaac Frink, a 
prominent farmer of that state, called them 
‘“‘Duroc”’ pigs, in compliment to the great 
stallion of that name. In 1883 a meeting of 
Duroc-Jersey swine breeders was held in Elk- 
horn, Wis, and an association was organized 
to promote the success of the breed. In 1888 
the American Duroc-Jersey swine breeders’ 
association was duly incorporated under the 
laws of Illinois, and 
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famous prize winner, having taken first and 
sweepstakes at the Iowa state fair in 1894,and 
made a show ring history of continual success 
ever since. 

Last year at the agricultural college of 
Michigan a feeding test was made with two 
Duroc-Jersey swine, and two each of other 
breeds. The test lasted 168 days. The first 
named made an average gain of 36.25 pounds 
every two weeks, or 2.59 pounds per day, se- 
cured at a cost of 4.65 pounds of grain for ev- 
ery pound of gain on live weight. This great- 
ly exceeded the gain made by the pigs of the 
other breeds. A similar test is now going on 
at the Michigan experiment station, and so 
far the red hogs are in the lead. At the lat- 
est (14th) annual meeting of the American 
Duroc-Jersey swine breeders’ association, Dec 
2, a very encouraging condition was reported, 
despite the extreme depression in all kinds 
of business which has so long prevailed. L. 
H. Roberts, Paton, Ia, was re-elected presi- 
dent and Quincy McBride, Burton, Mich, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

Another society, the National Duroc-Jersey 
record association, was organized in 1891 and 
incorporated. More than one hundred breed- 
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food; as milk 379: as cream 10.84; as butter 
2.96. Prof Bitting discussed Tuberculosis; 
Prof Burrage, Milk as a breeder and carrier 
of disease; Arthur Hoadley, Silos and silage; 
C. Lb. Benjamin, How to make and sell gilt- 
edged butter; J. J. W. Billingsley, Selling 
milk in the city market; E. G. Potts, Sng- 
gestions by a commission merchant to the 
producer. 


An Educational Poultry Show. 








The exhibition of the Rhode Island poultry 
association held last month at Westerly was 
the best and most successful ever held in the 
state. Not only was the hall well filled 
with high-class exhibits, nicely arranged, 
and the judging expeditiously done, but ow- 
ing to the favorable weather and local inter- 
est in the show, there was a large attendance 
every day. Nearly 1000 specimens were on 
exhibition. The producers about Westerly, 
led by Horace Vose, the veteran turkey deal- 
er, gave the society most cordial and generous 
support. Among the varieties exhibited in the 
greatest number were the noble Light Brah- 
mas, massive Buff and Partridge Cochins, lord- 

ly Black Langshans, 





is now in a flourish- 
ing and prosperous 
condition. The 
standard of charac- 
teristics forthe breed 
adopted by the asso- 
ciation is as follows: 
‘A Duroc-Jersey 
should be moderately 
long, quite deep- 
bodied, not round, 
but broad on the 
back, holding the 
width well out to the 
hips and hams. The 
head should be small 
in proportion to the 
body. The face 
slightly dished, nose 
rather short. Ears 
medium in _ size, 
pendant and falling 





toward the eyes. 
Neck short, deep 
and thick. Legs 


short, wide apart and 
well set under the 





body. Bone of me- 
dium fineness, arm 
large and flank well 
down. Hams broad, full and well down to 
the hock. Tail large at the base and taper- 
ing. Good coat of hair of medium fine- 
ness, usually straight but in some cases 
wavy, with few if any bristles at top of 
neck and shoulders. Color red, varying 
from dark glossy cherry to light or yellowish. 
An occasional fleck of black (usually on the 
belly and legs) is admissable, but cherry red 
without black is preferred. Disposition 
mild and gentle. At nine months old should 
dress 250 to 300 pounds and when fully matur- 
ed 400 to 700 pounds.’’ They are quite prolif- 
ic, the sows breeding when eight months old, 
and when fully mature farrowing from ten 
to fourteen pigs. The special characteristic 
of the pork is a plentiful proportion of lean 
meut and no excess of fat. 

Compared with the small white and, some 
other breeds, the Duroc-Jersey is rather coarse 
but is vigorous, hardy, a good grazer and 
peculiarly exempt from disease. The general 
appearance of the Jersey-Duroc is quite ac- 
curately shown in the accompanying portrait 
of the sow Dimple II, 8664 N, owned by Ed- 
ward J.. Clarkson of Tivoli, N Y. She is a 





THE FAMOUS DUROC-JERSEY, DIMPLE II 


ers are its shareholders, the officers as follows: 
E. M. Borradaile, Camden, O, president; Rob- 
ert J. Evans, El Paso, Ill, secretary. One of 
the directors is E. L. Clarkson, mentioned 
above. Five volumes of pedigree records 
have been published by the older association 
and two by the one last named. 
Se 


Indiana Dairymen in Convention. 





The Hoosier dairymen met recently in 
Lebanon, Boone Co, in annual convention. 
The program was well presented and varied 
and it is to be regretted that the attendance 
was not larger. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: Pres, A. O. 
Stubbs of Lewisville; vice-pres, C. B. Benja- 
min of Leroy; sec-treas, A. C. Berkman of 
Brunswick. 

President Plumb in his annual address gave 
a review of the dairy industry in Indiana. 
Prof W. C. Latta of the state university that 
on an average 100-acre farm there could ve 
produced about 200 tons of food crops which 
would remove fertilizing elements as follows: 
If sold as food in bulk $1429 worth of plant 


plebeian Plymouth 

Rocks, comfortable 

well-groomed Wyan- 

dots, neat White 

Plymouth Rocks and 

Leghorns, sprightly 
-Hamburgs in full 

dress, bright and 

hardy Rhode Island 

Reds, as well as rep- 

resentatives of nearly 

every variety seen in 
exhibitions. No 
such exhibit of tur- 
keys either in num- 
bers, variety, or qual- 
ity was ever seen, at 
least in the east, 
- with 61 specimens 
exhibited. Here 
might be inspected 
several of the wild 
cross males most 
suitable for infusing 
new vigorous blood 
into domestic  tur- 
key stock that has 
become feeble or run 
out, Ccwing to unwise 
breeding. Bronze 
were most numerous, several of the 
gobblers weighing 30 to 38 Ibs, while some 
of the hens weighed 20 and 22 Ibs. The 
exhibit of geese was still more remark- 
able, with 78 specimens. Mr Miner ex- 
hibited as fine African or Hong Kong 
geese as are to be found, as well as 
the largest kind of wild Canada geese. He 
not only raises each kind pure, but mates 
wild ganders with African geese for the pro- 
duction of the wild cross or mongrel goose. 
The half wild product has much of the flavor 
of the wild, but is more tender and delicate, 
and ranks next to canvasback ducks asa 
table luxury. The proportion of flesh in 
the wild goose and in the half wild 
product, as well asin the half wild turkey, 
is greater than in that of the domestic varie- 
ties. 

There were @8 specimens, mostly turkeys of 
large size. The wild cross specimens were 
especially noticeable on account of their com- 
pact shape and large amount of flesh on 
breast and body. Of eggs there were shown 21 
plates. A dozen from Light Brahmas that were 
second in size won first as best brown eggs. 
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How a Round Silo Was Made. 


H. C. HASKELL, FRANKLIN COUNTY, MASS. 





Saw round hemlock logs into common inch 
boards, say 6 in wide; season them, after 
which take to a mill and joint perfectly 
straight and of even width. This gives the 
staves which are all the woodwork of the silo. 
Procure the length of iron wanted to make 
the number of hoops necessary. This will 
vary according to depth of silo. The iron is 
14 in wide and } in thick. 

Procure @ good blacksmith and a portable 
forge and machiue for bending tires. Bzing 
them all onto the groumd. Ascertain the 
exact length of iron required for hoop, weld 
the pieces together and cut exact length. 
Make all exactly the same length. Then 
measure 8 in from each end of this iron and 
with a prick punch make a mark. Run the 
iron through the tire bender and bring the 
ends together when the prick punch marks 
are just 16 in apart. With the portable forge 
now weld those two ends together and you 
have your first hoop. Now measure the dis- 
tance between those punch marks and weld 
the others to match this exactly, which now 
can be easily done by any blacksmith so that 
they will not vary 1-16 in. 

The silo is then done except setting up. To 
do this arrange the hoops the distances apart 
you wish and set up the first board and fasten 
to hoop by common wire nails driven from the 
inside top of first hoop and bottom of second 
hoop and clinch over onto the hoop, thus having 
a nail clinched to each hoop by each board. 
The next board the first nail bottom of first 
hoop, top of second and so continue the whole 
distance around. Should the silo be deeper 
than one length of boards, you should break 
joints. To make doors to empty the silo you 
can at intervals cut out 3 or 4 boards so as to 


have them lap, one-half on hoop above 
and below. This is the cheapest built 
silo I have even seen or heard of 
as yet. It has been filled two years, 


and has kept ensilage perfectly each year. It 
is some 13 feet in diameter and 36 feet deep. 
As fast as the silo is emptied, being only one 
thickness of boards, it dries immediately,thus 
preventing decay, as would be by two or more 
thicknesses of lumber. 





Alfalfa on Clay Soil. 
Cc. L. STODDARD, ILLINOIS. 


Unless the clay subsoil is hardpan, I seeno 
reason why alfalfa should not succeed on the 
ground described. The difficulty on such soil 
is in obtaining a stand, the alfalfa making 
but a slender growth the first summer and on 
shallow soils being especially liable to de- 
struction by extremes of wet or drouth. In 
the spring of 1891 I sowed one bushel of alfalfa 
seed, putting it on at the rate of eight quarts 
per acre as follows: One-half acre sowed on 
dry upland upon which winter wheat was 
growing, the latter part of March, about the 
time clover is usually sown. The field was 
not harrowed or the seed covered in any 
way. This plot was a complete ‘failure, only 
afew plants appearing. One and one-half 
acres of ground recently drilled to oats was 
seeded and the seed covered lightly witha 
brush. The soil was athin gravelly loam with 
a clay subsoil. It had formerly been a clover 
meadow containing bunches of timothy. The 
clover having died out, the field had become 
quite foul with ragweeds and foxtail grass. 
This plot was also a failure. A sparse stand 
on the dryer portions of the grounds was 
choked by the weeds and grass or killed by 
hot dry weather in August. 

One and one-half acres were sown on rich 
sandy bottom land with clay subsoil. This 
was sown with oats in the same manner as 
the preceding plot and was partially success- 
ful. The plot was a narrow strip adjoining a 
timothy meadow, one end being lower than 
the other. On the lower end, the oats lodged 
badly and a very poor stand of aJfalfa result- 
ed. On the remaining three-fourths a good 
stand was secured, the alfalfa making a fair 
growth after the oats were cut. In connection 
with the timothy meadow, it was pastured to 
some extent late in the fall, but not closely. 
it made a rank growth the next summer, be- 
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ing cut once only for hay and then pastured 
until the following spring, when, owing to the 
poor stand on the end mentioned,it was plow- 
ed up. Anyone who has ever held the plow 
handles when breaking an alfalfa sod will 
have no doubt of the ability of the alfalfa 
roots to penetrate hard soils. It reminds one 
of breaking hazel ground. 

A half acre was sown with oats, as before 
described, on uplandwith red clay subsoil, the 
surface soil, a sandy loam, being fertile, hav- 
ing been wanured for several years. An ex- 
cellent stand resulted. The ground is occupied 
by a young pear orchard and consequently 
has never been pastured. It has been cut 
three or four times every summer. This year 
I began cutting the second crop and feeding it 
green to my calves just as it was coming 
into bloom a month ago,July 1. I shail finish 
cutting the plot this week, the first of August. 
The little that remains of the second crop is 
covered with pods filled with matured seed 
but the stalks and leaves are still fresh and 
green. We have had frequent showers since I 
began cutting and the third crop where I first 
cut is ten to twelve inches high. 1 shall be- 
gin cutting it as soon as I am through with 
the second. 

My experience leads me to believe that 
alfalfa will catch best sown on clean ground 
without other grain, but would add a sprinkle 
of ordinary red clover—one or two quarts of 
clover to six of alfalfa for an acre of ground. 
A narrow strip on one side of the plot last 
described was given a sprinkle of clover on 
account of the alfalfa seed running short. 
The two grew together in a friendly way fora 
year or two but now the alfalfa has the field. 
I intend to try sowing some next spring on 
winter rye, harrowing the ground thoroughly 
before and lightly after sowing. 

deities 


Chicory in Indiana. 
W. L. ANDERSON, MONTGOMERY CoO. 





Last spring I bought 5c worth of chicory 
seed and planted itin my garden. This fall 
I dug 4 bushels of chicory roots. As I had 
never seen any of the stuff before, I did not 
know what to do with it, but hearing it was a 
substitute for coffee, concluded to try an ex- 
periment. I washed the roots carefully, slic- 
ed them into thin strips, took them toa head- 
ing mill and put them into a box used for 
drying heading timber. In 3 days they were 
as dry as powder. I ran them through a lit- 
tle hand bone mill, which took me abont 15 
minutes, and found I had overa bushel of 
chicory meal. This meal my wife roasts or 
browns in the stove, the same as green coffee, 
but it takes a much shorter time. 

It is not a complete substitute for coffee, but 
if used with it cannot be detected from the 
pure article. We use two-thirds chicory and 
visitors declare they cannot tell it from pure 
coffee. [think it should be largely used, as 
coffee is not healthful, if medical authority is 
tu be believed, but chicory never was known 
to have any bad effect unless used in exces- 
sive quantity, when it sometimes results in 
dysentery. Again coffee is expensive while 
chicory costs but very little. What I raised 
from 5c worth of seed will last a large family 
5 years. Let some of our wide-awake farmers 
in each community try it and it will not be 
long until a large coffee bill will be cut off 
from almost every family. The only trouble 
will be the drying of the roots, which must be 
done thoroughly, yet almost every town has 
some apparatus by which it can be done. It 
can be ground in an ordinary coffee mill. 





Subduing Heat in Fattening Sows. 


DR A. DE TAVASZY. 





With the present scarcity of profes- 
sional sow-spayers, many a _ progres- 
sive farmer, though fully aware of the 
advantages of spaying a sow destined for 
fattening purposes, dispenses with this opera- 
tion rather than to leave it to unskilled hands, 
that might ruin her entirely. These sows of 
course, come into heat in regular intervals 
and cause much trouble and pecuniary loss, 
not being able in such a state to put on fat 
rapidly, and utilize the full nutritive value 
of the feed, a great percentage of which is 





consumed in the internal combustion. Net 
known yet—to my knowledge—in this coun- 
try, there is a method practiced largely 
among Hungarian swine breeders, by which 


the heat in such sows is very easily subdued 
and all loss prevented. This method consists 
in cutting off with a sharp instrument a small 
piece (say 4 inch) of the sow’s tail when- 
ever the first symptoms of heat are noticed. 
She will bleed a little and that very small 
outflow of blood in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of the sexual organ will subdue her heat 
instantly. Inafew minutes she will become 
calm, return to the feeding trough and attend 
to her regular business—eating and getting 
fat in an irreproachable manner. 
a 

The Tillage of Wheat by many different sys- 
tems was the object of a test on 88 tenth-acre 
plats in Minnesota, described by W. M. Hays 
in Bulletin 46. Ona medium heavy soil of 
mixed clay, sand and gravel, six plats were 
plowed in the fall and six in the spring at 
depths of 3}, 54 and 74 inches, and sown to 
wheat with the press and chain drills on 


duplicate plats. In all cases the fall-plowed 
land yielded several bushels more per acre. 
In comparison of land manured witb barnyard 
manure, rotted and fresh, with unmanured 
land,in five cases out of seven the unmanur- 
ed plat gave largest returns per acre. Sub- 
soiling for wheat was unprofitable. A com- 
parative trial of shoe-chain and shoe-press 
drills and broadcast seeders favored the shoe- 
press drill. Wheat sown in drills 21 and 28 
inches apart, and cultivated, yielded less than 
that sown in the ordinary way. No differences 
were shown in plowing for wheat 3}, 55 and 
74in deep. Burning the stubble and preparing 
the seed bed with a disk harrow gave as good 
results as plowing. 


The Rock Puller shown herewith was made 
from an old mowing machine cutter bar 
sharpened to a square point and 
bent toa curve, a rng wedged 
in the smallend and a wooden 
handle securely bolted to it. 
With a good team and when the 
ground is soft after a rain, one 
will be surprised at the number 
of rocks that — 
can be rooted 
out with it. 
A firm hold 
ot the handle 
when the rock starts up will keep the hook in 











place. A surprising amount of business can 
be accomplished with this device.—|A. C. 
Lake. 


The Rotation of Crops is undoubtedly one 
of the most important problems for farmers to 
consider, who wish to obtain the best crops 
for a series of years at the least expense for 
manure or fertilizers. At the Minnesota sta- 
tion, mangel-wurzels gave the best yield after 
peas; wheat and flax after potatoes; corn, po- 
tatoes and peas after corn. The hoded crops, 
especially corn, potatoe: and mangels, gave a 
good effect in preparing the land for other 
crops, while the reverse is true for fiax, 
wheat and even field peas. The largest yield 
of field peas was given by White Canada, fol- 
lowed by Alpha, Blue Prussian, Crown and 
Green Canada. French Chevalier proved to 
be the best out of 34 varieties of barley, fol- 
lowed by Odessa, Champion of Vermont, 
Highland Chief, Black Hulless and Salzer. 

Stock Kept Thrifty won’t need condition 
powders. Keep salt where all animals may 
have it at will. If stock acts rather dull, has 
poor appetite or bad breath, give a little soda 
every few days in the feed. When the hair is 
coming off in big spots, examine for lice and 
if you find any, grease with coal oil and lard 
mixed half and half. Mix them well and put 
in an ordinary machine-oil can, and squirt 
it along the back on neck and flanks, rub it 
in well, and the trouble will soon be over. 
[James P. Carson. 

Fertilizers on Wheat.—At the Virginia sta- 
tion, phosphoric acid increased the crop in 
proportion to the quantity applied up to 215 
lbs per acre, but nitrogen and potash increas- 
ed the production only when both were used 
in combination with phosphoric acid. 
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WHAT THE FARMERS SAY. 


What Shall We Plant this Spring. 





We welcome brief-jottings from the practi- 
cal experience of men and women in any and 
every branch of agriculture. Itis the results 
of such experience that make this journal so 
valuable, especially when carefully verified 
and edited. The vital problem that should 
be uppermost just now in the farmer’s mind 
is his plans for 1897. .Now it seems to us 
that farmers can help each-other a great deal 
by briefly writing out for us to print a state- 
ment of the changes they propose to make in 
their farming operations this year compared 
to last and their reasons for these changes. 
What successes did you make the past season 
that you or others may profit by this year? 
And what failures have you learned to avoid? 


JOTTINGS FROM THE FARMERS 


that boys were the best crop that can be rais- 
ed on our farms, but I think girls are equally 
as good, and it takes buth to constitute the 
most flourishing community. I was born in 
1826 and my wife in 1830. We were married 
in 1852. In a little less than 44 years, we had 
a family of five sons and five daughters, all 
full grown, besides a son that died in infancy. 
The youngest son was born nearly 20 years 
after the oldest daughter. On Jan 1, 1896, the 
family of 12 were all alive and well, four 
daughters and one son being married and 
having homes of their own, but during the 
past year, two have died.—[Edward Miller, 
Ryegate, Vt. 





I am fortunate enough to have several tons 
of the despised oxeye or white daisy on 
hand. My experience shows thatthis will 
not interfere with other grasses very serious- 
ly, but my land well seeded with clover and 
timothy will only last about tbree years. I 
think daisies as valuable for milch cows as 
any hay I ever fed. I am feeding one ration 
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er than the cost of threshing and milling is as 
yet, among practical feeders, an unsolved 
problem. The rule is to harvest the grain, to 
be fed unthreshed, before fully ripening. 
Often, from the state of the weather or press- 
ing work in other directions, it does not get 
harvested till nearly or quite ripe.—({H. L. 
Leland, Piscataquis ©o, Me. 








In this part of the country we think our 
winter wheat in the ground is gone up; lots 
of it frozen already. I am a _ reader of your 
paper and have been for some time and will 
continue totake it. I can keep posted on just 
what the the world is up to every week and 
would not like to do without it.—[J. F. 
Knock, McDonough Co, IIl. 





A number in this vicinity have put in the 
air-pressure system for supplying houses with 
hot and cold water. An air-tight reservoir, 
something like a steam boiler,is placed in the 
basement. Into this is forced, by use of 
force pump, from nearby well or spring suf- 





—for in our own experience on the farm 
andin journalism our best lessons (as well 
as the most costly) 

have been learned from f= ~ 
mistakes While jot- “ 


tings on these subjects 
are invited, brief hints 
on any other points, 
questions, etc, are wel- 
come, Never mind 
if you are not used 
to writing for the press 
—it’s our business to 
edit the matter to the 
satisfaction of our 
readers as well as con- 
tributors. 








Brief Bits. 





I believe in good 
roads and favor the 
most economic means 
to that end, but Mr 
Dodge’s ideas in your 
Jan 2issue savor much 
of the visions uf Bel- 
lamy. To the farmer 
the herse is indis- 
pensable, all electrical 
talk to the contrary 
notwithstanding. The 
horse has the right of 
way on our public 
highways and cannot 
practically be sup- 
planted by electricity 
or anything else, 
neither practically can 














ficient water for the 
day’s ueeds. The air 
being compressed in 


one end reacts on the 
water, forcing it to any 
part of the house. 
The only expense ex- 
cept the register 
plumbing is the tank 
and pump. It is said 
that a boy of ten years 
will pump the day’s 
supply in a short time. 
It seems to me this 
plan would settle the 
question of water sup- 
ply for those not hay- 
ing a spring or other 
supply high enough to 
force itself through 
the house.—[W. E 
Manchester, Wyoming 
Co, Pa. 





Tree agents report 
good sales even when 
apples will not pay 
for picking and pack- 
ing. Of course their 
stories of better times 
and some new varieties 
ure well learned, and 
well told if the farmer 
is foolish enough to 
listen. Some _ three 
years ago a man ap- 
peared in this section 








our public highways with choice specimens 
be obstructed by elec- of fruit carefully pack- 
tric cars; their toads WISCONSIN’S NEW HORTICULTURAL BUILDING ed in cotton, and if 
must be distinctly sep- , = ees. a 7 ee any one wanted these 
arate. - As foe feemere The short course in agriculture at the university of Wisconsin has been so satisfactory =e Vasleties 6hhe 


huddling together in 
villages and_ riding 
upon the cars to their 
work, well, it hardly 
admits of an expres- 
sion of opinion. But I 
can imagine how de- 
lightful a double track 
(steel) road would be graded nicely and 
cheaply with our common road graders, 16 feet 
wide with track on either side 4 ft 8in and 
about 6 ft space between, with either wood or 
steel ties, according to expense in the section 
where built. Now on such a road farmers 
could haul all or any load necessary, and it 
would obviate all trouble of turning out when 
meeting teams and only turning out when 
passing, which should always be done on the 
6 ft space between tracks. The flange of such 
tracks need not raise more than half an inch 
and rails and ties need not be near as heavy 
as for electric cars, and such a road can be 
built cheaper than the macadamized roads so 


physics. 


often advocated. Let’s have the ‘‘good 
roads’’ question agitated till something is 
done to get us out of the ‘‘ruts’’ and mud to 


the hubs.—[C. ©. Lester, Yates Co, N Y. 


I have heard many praises for your new 
covers, vut the finest thing I bave seen in 
this magazine was the good old-fashioned 
family of ten healthy looking daughters, 
published Dec 5. You .dhave said previously 





that the state decided to erect the building shown in the accompanying illustration for the use 
of classes in horticulture and in agricultural physics, one half being occupied by Prof E. S. 
Goff and his work, and the remainder by Prof F. H. King. 
the greenhouses cover a space 88x150 ft. 


of daisy at noon, silage morning and night. 
The change from clover and timothy to 
daisy gives 10 % more milk. It should be cut 
in June to get best results.—[A. K. C., Ohio. 





For thawing pumps that are overlooked and 
allowed to freeze up during extremely cold 
weather in winter, take a three-quarter inch 
gas or other pipe six feet long, remvuve the 


top of the pump, push the pipe down beside 
the lifting rod untii it sets on the ice, then 
insert a funnel inthe end of the pipe and 


pourin boiling water. The pipe will drop 
as the ice is melted and when a hole has been 
thawed the hot water soon melts the ice, and 
the pump is opened. This may be done in 
from 10 to 20 minutes.—[B. F. Tinkham, 
Allen Co, Ind. 


The practice of feeding the grain crops, oats 
or oats and peas, unthreshed, is becoming 
quite general in this vicinity. By inquiry I find 
some of those who are feeding their grain in 
this way are doubtful of its utility. The ques- 
tion whether the waste from grain passing 
through the animals undigested is less or great- 





The main building is 72x60 ft and 
In this building, every day, over 100 students, boys 
direct from the farm, are given instruction in the principles of horticulture and agricultural 
Work in the greenhousé and laboratory is very practical. 
extensive experiment in growing farm crops in various soils under different temperatures, 
different degrees of fertility, etc, illustrating many problems with which the farmer has to 
deal, and by which he is taught to get the most from the land he tills. 


Prof King is conducting 


agent could graft their 
orchards, promising 
fancy returns. This 
bait took and he’ se- 
cured lots of orders 
and signed contracts, 
a necessary part of the 
scheme. In due time 
a gang of men came along and filled the trees 
with grafts, the more the better; then a bill 
for several hundred dollars, which most of the 
farmers paid, preferring to be plundered out of 
court instead of having the expense of trial. 
One of the victims died before the contract ma- 
tured. Her administrator contested the claim. 
It was tried last week and a jury awarded the 
plaintiff the full amount claimed, which with 
costs will be over $500, and it has not yet 
been learned what kind of apples these grafts 
will produce. Sharpers should not be per- 
mitted to plunder people inthis way.—[M. E. 
Frost, Westchester Co, N Y. 





If one-tenth of the money that has been 
spent in irrigation schemes in Kansas and 
Nebraska had been spent in teaching the 
farmer how to properly till the soil in sucha 
manner as to conserve and utilize the natural 
rainfallin those states, there would have 
been quite a different condition to-day. Hun- 
dreds of abandoned farms would have had 
homes of prosperous and happy farmers. 
(Clark’s Soil Culturist. . 
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A Wider [larket for Grapes. 


Extension of vineyards and the yearly en- 
largement of the crop in the recent past has 
brought grape growers face to face with the 
problem as to. best means of finding a profit- 
able outlet for their fruit. ‘The season just 
closed has been unsatisfactory, with only voc- 
easional growers and packers securing any- 
thing like remunerative prices. Some of the 
grape shipping organizations around the lower 
end of Lake Erie have gone to pieces, and 
while it is now suggested that a strong union 
be formed through which the entire crop of 
Mich, O, Paand N Y, may be distributed, 
there is little probability of any such consum- 
mation. Many individual growers object 
on the score that cost of salaried officers and 
maintenance of shipping plants are too great. 
After all is said and done,it must be admitted 
that low prices the past season have been due 


largely to the very liberal offerings, and to 
the fact that other frnits were plentiful and 
cheap. 

With a steady increase in the quantity of 


grapes produced, wider markets are necessary 
and it is not improbable these may be found. 
In one direction this will come from an ex- 
tension of the season. Much has already been 
done in this direction. Commercial growers 


and packers are now experimenting with 
large dry cold-storage houses and certain 
varieties, believing it practicable to carry 


grapes until February, when fruits are tom- 


paratively scarce and prices high. Among 
the favorite winter keeping varieties are the 
Cataw bas and the Vergennes. Grapes intend- 


ed for long keeping are taken from the vines 
before dead ripe and placed in shallow boxes 


in the packing house for a few days, until the 
stems have wilted, and much of the moisture 
has disappeared. Baskets for their reception are 
lined with paraffne paper, and the _ fruit 
is carefully selected and packed. ‘The baskets 
are then placed in the cold dry storage house, 
and the fruit is said to keep remarkably well, 
many weeks later than when stored in the 
usual manner. Upon being taken from these 
cold storage houses the fruit is liable to 
deteriorate rapidly, but through the use of 
modern refrigerator cars and cold storage sys- 
tems of the big markets, there is no reason 
why winter grapes may not be advantageously 
handled. 

Other outlets include the bottling of unfer- 
mented grape juice and the preserving of 
grapes, to say nothing of the manufacture of 
wine. The demand is apparently increasing 
for unfermented grape juice. A 100-acre vine- 
yard in Erie Co, N Y, is said to convert the 
entire crop of grapes each year into this prod- 


uct. The juice is simply heated, carefully 
filtered and bottled while hot, and in this 
way will keep fresh and good a considerable 
length of time. Many grapes are canned and 
a good many more will bein years to come, 


with new and improved methods constantly 


appearing. 


Keeping Fruit Until Late Spring. 





The storage of frnits and vegetables receiv- 
ed much attention at the winter conven- 
tion of the Illinois horticultural society. Un- 
less some means of lengthening the marketing 
season is devised, the crop is thrown on the 
market at once, when prices are at the lowest 
ebb. Where cold storage plants are available, 
possibly the cheapest and safest plan is to 
store in these. H. M. Dunlap stated that the 


cost for an ordinary storage season, from 
picking time to the first of May, was about 
50ec a barrel. The sinall fruit grower or the 


one who cannot secure the use of regular cold 
storage can do much to lengthen his fruit sea- 
son by properly manipulating his frost proof 
cellar or fruit house room. The chief points 
to be observed are to keep the temperature of 
the room as low as possible without freezing 
and to avoid changes of temperature. Most 
people put the fruit and vegetables in the cel- 
lar and close up tightly, giving them no more 
attention until spring. As a consequence, 
much of the contents of the cellar is spoiled, 
unless conditions are exceptionally favorable. 

The proper plan to follow is to open doors 
and windows when the air ontside the stor- 
age room is colder than that inside; when the 
inside temperature reaches that of the out- 


HORTICULTURE 


side, close the doors. Before very cold 
weather sets in this may be accomplished by 
allowing the air to circulate during the early 
morning but closing all cellar doors before 
the sun begins to warm the air. By looking 
after this matter carefully, fruit can be kept 
late in spring without ice. 

Care must be taken to keep out warm arr, 
for this coming in contact with the cold ap- 
ples causes sweating and rapid decay. If it is 
not possible to have a good cellar, a most ex- 
cellent storage room can be had above ground, 
constructing it on the plan of an ice house. 
Cement the floor to prevent {the possible en- 
trance of moisture, have double walls 14 
inches apart with the intervening space filled 
with sawdust, put a layer of sawdust two 
feet deep over the ceiling, have a small ven- 
tilator through the roof, so constructed that it 
may be closed when thought desirable, pro- 
vide double doors, and then observe the same 
precautions about opening and covling as in 
the case of the cellar. 

EEE 


New Strawberries of Merit. 
GEO S. BUTLER, SEC CT POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Among the multitude of recent introduc- 
tions three have impressed me as being partic- 
ularly worthy of propagation. Viz: Erie, 
Gardner and Clyde. The Erie is a large, 
rich, dark colored berry of fine qnality, quite 
productive, firm, and very late, beginning to 
ripen when the rush of common varieties is 
past. It extends the strawberry season ten 
days and brings a very profitable price. Asa 
canning berry I have never tasted its equal. 
Shall plant largely of it as soon as I can pro- 
duce the plants, which multiply quite slowly, 
although making a very strong plant. 

The Gardner is an extremely strong plant 
maker. I believe it is destined to take rank 
among the select few general-purpose berries. 
As a pollenizer it will prove valuable, not 
only producing an abundance of pollen but 
also a large crop of fruit. In color it is about 
like Haverland, in size equal to Sharpless, in 
quality no better than most of our popular 
market berries, but firmer and mure produc- 
tive; sure to become a favorite among com- 
mercial growers. The Clyde is another very 
vigorous plant and prolific bearer. Fruit 
large, and if plants are not allowed to mat tuo 
thickly, of excellent color; but if shaded apt 
to be too light. Probably possesses as many 
good points as any market berry ever intro- 
duced, and the grower who does not obtain 
a stock as soon as possible will regret it. 





Strawberries Were Fruited in one. and two 
year old beds at the New York experiment 
station at Geneva this year, and contrary to 
the usual experience, some of the largest 
yields (bulletin 112) were obtained from beds 
that bore their seconde crop of fruit this sea- 
son. Of the varieties fruited for the first time 
this season the following are considered 
worthy of further testing: Bissel, Earliest, 
Enormous, Maple Bank, Omega, Robinson, 
Staples, Thompson No 101, Tubbs afid Wil- 
liam Belt. Among the varieties fruited in 
two-year-old beds and for the second time 
only, the following are considered to be 
worthy of further testing: DBostoniah, Mar- 
shall, Marston and Tennessee. Among the 
early berries the following may be mentioned 
as being worthy of testing: Earliest, Michel, 
Staples, Tubbs, Beder Wood and Marston. 
Where very late berries are desired, the varie- 
ties Hunn, Equinox, Wilder No 7, Feicht No 
3, Princeton, Chief and Gandy are recom- 
mended for trial. 


Tests with Blackberries, Dewberries and 
Raspberries at the New York experiment 
station are reported for 1894 in bulletin 111. 
Ancient Briton, Stone Hardy, Early Harvest 
and Agawam were the most productive black- 
berries on the station grounds in 1896; Snyder 
is valuable for its hardiness; Mersereau is 
promising. Lucretia is the only dewberry of 
commercial importance; Austin’s. Improved 
gives promise of being a valuable acquisition. 
Of the early black raspberries Eureka and 
Hopkins were the most satisfactory; Mohler, 
Hilborn, Babcock No 5 and Pioneer were the 
most productive mid-season varieties, while 
Mills, Ohio and Onondaga were the most 








productive late varieties. Cardinal, Colum- 
bian and Shaffer were the most satisfactory of 
the purple berries. For early red _ berri: 
Cline and Pomona are both worthy of a tria 
Of the mid-season, Clark and Pride of Kent 
were the most productive, but they are va 
able for home use or local market only. 
Royal Church and Cuthbert are both pr 

tive late varieties, but the former crumbl: 
badly and Cuthbert does not stand 
well. Olathe and Loudon are quite firm an 
have an attractive color, which should mak 
them valuable market varieties. The yell 
berries are desirable for home use, and of 
these Caroline was the most productive of all 
the raspberries fruited on the station grounds. 
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A Study in Corn Fertilization has been con- 
ducted by the Connecticut experiment station 
for nearly 10 years. For six successive years, 
the average yield per acre was 73 bu on land 
dressed with cow manure, on hog mannre 74 
bu, on chemicals 63 bu, and without any ma- 
nure 37 bu. The sixth crop was largest on 
the hog manure plot, but the average yield 
per acre for the six crops showed no great 
difference between the three lots that were 
liberally fed. And these yielded 50 per cent 


more than where no manure was used. The 
amount of dry matter, upon which the feed- 
ing value of the different crops depends, did 
not vary much, indicating that the feeding 
value or composition of corn fodder was 


not greatly influenced by the manure, but de- 
pends more upon the care taken in harvesting 
and curing. The corn grown on hog manure 


got 25 per cent more nitrogen and tour times 
as much phosphoric acid, but less than half 
as mach potash as the plot dressed with cow 
manure, but only yielded two per cent more 
dry matter. And the land fertilized with 
chemicals yielded within 15 per cent 
as much as upon manure, although it receiy- 


one-third as 
quantity of 


ed only half as much nitrogen, 
much potash and about the same 
phosphoric acid. 


Fertilizers on Potatoes in Ohio have been 
extensively used at the state experiment 
tion, and numerous sub-stations. Phosphoric 
acid seems to have been the controlling 
ment in increasing yield in all these 
whereas in many of the southern, middle and 
eastern states, potash seems to be the more 
necessary element. In the Ohio test, the low- 
@3t Cost per bushel of increase was obtained 
by the use of superphosphate alone, but the 
greatest gain per acre was with 1100 lbs per 
acre of a complete fertilizer containing nitro- 
gen, phosphoric acid and potash. Muriate of 
potash and nitrate of soda, when used alone, 


Sta- 


ele- 


tests 


aid not give profitable increase, but proved 
beneficial with superphosphate. The only 


way in which farmers can definitely determine 
whether it will pay them to use a complete 
fertilizer, containing all three elements, or 
caly one or two, is to experiment for them- 
selves with the different ingredients and 
mixtures. Directions for such experiments 
are given in numerous bulletins. Such 
were first introduced to farmers through 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST and have now 
to be so well krown they need not be describ- 
ed here. 


tests 


come 





the 


con- 


Gentleness Pays.—Proof is abundant ct 
direct profit of a kind, quiet, clean and 
siderate care-taker and milker; the cow re- 
sponds generously to the person in whom she 
thoroughly confides by increase of both 
quantity and quality of milk. A careless, 
rongh, rude handier and milker, or one un- 
cleanly in person or habits, is dear at any 
price. Most of the taints and early 
in milk and injury to quality of its product 
to carelessness in the 


changes 


Ss 


can be directly traced 
surroundings and condition of the cow or 
her milker, at the time of milking. I have 


lately been at once astonished and disgusted 
at witnessing the milking of large herds of 
cows in some parts of this country by foreign 


milkers, who practice the wet method, 
frequently dipping their fingers in the milk 


pail.—[Major Alvord. 

Chicago Bank Clearings last year were 4413 
million dollars, 1 decrease from ’95 of about 
202 millions. 











Some Novelties of the Season. 





There is a peculiar fascination in the selec- 
tion and trial of novelties, and even if our 
expectations should not become fully realized, 
the time and money spent in experimenting 
are not without compensation. Comparative 
tests of this kind in the garden and field 
sharpen our observation and furnish valuable 





NEW 


LEAFLESS RADISH. 


lessons which cannot be learned in any other 
way. The number of striking novelties offer- 
ed this season is not very large, yet some of 
them appear to deserve special mention. These 
we will briefly describe 1n this and forthcom-~ 
ing numbers of our journal, so as fo aid our 
readers in making judicious selections. 

New Leafless Radish—This extra early 
forcing radish is remarkable for the smali size 
of its leaves. The roots grow so quickly thai 
they are practically in advance of the leaves, 
The seed leaves, or cotyledons, assume 80 
great a development from the start that they 
are the only green parts to be seen on the 
plants until the root is almost large enongh 
for pulling. This handsome little radish ts 
of a beautiful bright color, and its flesh is 
tender and of excellent quality. 

Long Yellow, Stump-Rooted Carrot—As 
seen inthe accompanying illustration, thie 
new carrot is quite distinct in the shape of 
its roots, which are long, tapering and round- 
ed at the ends. They are described as of good 
size, true yellow color, of excellent table 
quality, to keep well, and productive enough 
to be grown for stock feeding. 

Australian Brown Onion—Messrs W. Atlee 
Burpee & Co, the introducers of this new on- 
ion, as wellas of the other novelties mention- 
ed above,consider this variety one of the most 
important introductions of recent years, and 





AUSTRALIAN BROWN ONION. 


describe it as of ‘‘medium size, wonderfully 
hard and solid, and most attractive for mar- 
ket, both as to form and appearance. They 
are extremely early in ripening, and never 
make any stiff necks or scallions. Every seed 
seems to produce a good-sized onion, and the 
bulbs begin to form very quickly. Its firm- 
ness and keeping quality are unequaled. The 
color of the skin is a deep amber brown, quite 
distinct from any other onion.’’ 
—_——— - 

In Tomato Culture a mulch of straw result- 
ed in Jess rot than those that received Bor- 
deaux mixture, at the West Virginia station 
(Bulletin 42). Plarits supported on brush, over 
which they were allowed to fall at will, gave 
the highest yield, while the earliest fruit was 
obtained from plants trained in a trellis 
made of barrel hoops fastened to stakes. At 
the Minnesota station (Bulletin 45) the largest 
yield of tomatoes was obtained from Early 
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TRUCK 


Advance, Belmont ranking next, but the 
largest percentage of good fruit (95) was pro- 
duced by Landreth No 1, more than half of 


Longkeeper and Volunteer tomatoes rotting. 
Green believes that the best method of avoid- 
ing rot is the selection of resistant varieties 
and the use of uninfected land. He recom- 
mends Acme, Dwarf Champion and Beauty 
for commercial planting, and Early Ruby, 
Maule Earliest and Earliest of All where sea- 
sons are short. 


Club Foot Cabbage.—In response to the ques- 
tion, Will cabbage set after celery become 
club footed? Prof G. E. Stone of the Mass ag- 
ricultural coliege says: The club foot occurs 
only in the cabbage and some few other 
plants belonging to the same family, such 
as the hedge mustard and shepherd’s purse. 
If weeds have been allowed to thrive, then 
the club foot may grow and get a foothold 
in the soil which was used for celery. Other- 
wise, the club foot spores must have been 
in the soil. It likes good rich soil to thrive 
in and pig manure is said to be especially 
favorable. Air-slacked lime at the rate of 
75 bu per acre is given as a remedy for club 
foot. 





Michigan Celery is now coming from a half- 
dozen new shipping stations. Farmers raiss 





LONG YELLOW, STUMP-ROOTED CARROT. 


the White Plume, a self-bleacher, a good arti- 
cle to look at, but-I do not consider it fit to eat. 
If growers would raise Golden Heart, Dwarf 
or Davis Giant the quality would be improv- 
ed. But this would require lots of labor and 
time and probably they could not raise half as 
much. It seems to me people know little 
about eating celery or they would never buy 
the White Plume stringy stuff. Celery grown 
in market gardens in Chicago is far superior 
to Kalamazoo, and sells for double the price. 
In Kalamazoo it is quantity, and in the 
nearby gardens quality. Other places are now 
being developed for celery raising.—[A 
Chicago Commission Merchant. 
- SS 

You are undonbtediy right on the sugar 
auestion, and I hope to see the time when we 
will be making all required.—{Elmer Turley, 
— Co, Til. 





PEARGE’S IMPROVED 


Cahoon's Patent Broadcast 


_ SEED 


= Sows all kinds of grain 
and cleaned geaas meee seed 
as fast as 
Simple and durable. 
~~ Can eused by a green 
“hand as well as by an ex- 
pert. Saves enough seed 
to pay for itself the first 
= day's sowing. Send for 
‘ descriptive circular. 
GOODELL COMPANY, 
Antrim, N. H.,; Sole Mfra. 


BURPEE SEEDS GROW 


Every planter should read 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1897 
A handsome book, with hundreds of illustrations, tells 
all about the BEST SEEDS that Grow. Novelties 
painted from nature. &4@- Mailed FREE to all. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. 
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Successful 


growers of fruits, berries, and all kinds of veges 
tables, know that the largest yields and best quality - 
are produced by the liberal use of fertilizers containing 
at least 10% of 


Actual Potash. 


Without the liberal use of Potash on sandy soils, it is 
impossible to grow fruits, berries and vegetables of a 
quality that will command the best prices. 


All about Potash — the results of its use by actual experi- 
ment on the best farms in the United States —is told in a little 
book which we publish and will gladly mail free to any farmer 
in America who will write for it. 

GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
03 Nassau St. . New York. 












Leading dealers 
everywhere sell 


FERRY’S SEEDS 


Don’t risk the loss of time, labor and gro 
by planting seeds of un umown a qual 
ity.. The market is full ef chea: 
unfeliable seeds. FERRY’S SEE 
are always the best ; do not accept 
any substitute. Seed Annual Free. 
D. M. FERRY & CO., 


Detroit, Mich. 



























GREGORY'S 
GROWN SEEDS 


are known the country over to 

tionally reliable. They have a ye “+ 
forty years back of them. They are sold 
under three warrants, It would not be 
@ wise to plant without consult- 
ing Gregory’s Vegetableand 
Flower Seed Catalogue for 

it describes with engrav- 4¥ 
ings several new vege- 
tables of great merit 
te be found in no 
other. Catalogue 
sent free to anyone 
anywhere. 


J. J. H. GREGORY 
& SON 


























Do you want in 3897 


THE BEST GARDEN 
in your pga If you do 
you must sow 


Maule’ s Seeds. 


UR New Seed Book is pronounced 
the most complete and con- 
densed Seed Catalogue of the year. 
It contains everything good, old or 
new,in Vegetable, Field and Flower 
Seeds, Plants, Buibs, etc., at 


RIGHT PRICES. 


It will be mailed FREE TO ALL, 
and you need it, no matter if you 
buy ten cents worth or ten dollars 
worth of Seeds or Plants. Address 

WM. HENRY MAULE, 
em 4731 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Seceeceeeeeccececececece 
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The easiest roses to grow are 
he celebrated D. C, roses. 
he easiest way to grow them, 
as well as all other flowers of 
worth is fully explained in the 
“New Guide to Rose Culture,” 
the leading Rose Catalogue of Amer- 
ica, 28th edition now ready, 120 

This splendidly illustrated book and: 
§=": of our Magazine will be mailed: 


free on est. 
The Dingee & Conard Co., 
West Grove, Pa. 
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Nicotiana for Home and Garden Culture. 
EBEN E. REXFORD. 


A really lovely flower, both for the garden 
and the window, or the greenhouse, is the 
night-blooming tobacco, Nicotiana affnis. 
While its foliage somewhat resembles that of 
the tobacco plant, it has not that coarseness 
which characterizes its better known relative. 
Itis of bushy habit of growth. Its white 
flowers are produced in loose bunches at the 
ends of the branches, and in shape are some- 
thing like the Bermuda lily, though much 
smaller. They have a peculiar and delightful 
fragrance which fills a room with its penetrat- 
ing odor at evening. The plant is a persistent 
bloomer. Left to take care of itself, in the 
garden, it will yield flowers until frost comes 
and puts an end to it. In the house it can be 
kept in flower the entire season by simply 
cutting it back sharply from time to time. 
Remove the old branches when their crops of 


NICOTIANA AFFINIS. 


flowers become small, andin a short time a 
new and vigorous growth will take their 
piace. Like all members of the tobacco fami- 
ly,it is a gross feeder, and in order to succeed 
with it it must be given a strong, rich soil If 
grown in pots, apply some good commercial 
fertilizer for flowers once a week. Give it a 
sunny place in the window and keep the red 
spider from working on it. This you can 
prevent if you are careful to shower the plant 
daily, being sure that the water used gets to 
the underside of the foliage. 


Cyclamens from Seed. 
F. M. HEXAMER. 


While the raising of cyclamens from seed 
requires special attention and care, we have 
seen some exquisitely fine plants raised in 
the window garden. Seed of the best quality 
is the first requisite and this should be sown 
in February or March in flat boxes or pots, in 
soil composed of clean sharp sand and loam 
well mixed together, covering the seed but 
very lightly. A very high temperature is not 
necessary. After the first leaf has developed, 
the young seedlings have to be prcked 
off into small pots. <A frequent cause of fail- 
ure with these plants is that the corms are 
planted too deep, while they should rest mere- 
ly on the surface of the soil, pressing them in 
lightly. When the young plants have filled 
the pots with roots, they have to be shifted 
again into larger pots, which operation may 
have to be repeated once or twice through the 
summer. They require good drainage at all 
times and should never get thoroughly dry. 
Under such treatment the plants should 


bloom the foliowing winter. 
TT 


Planting Home Grounds.—In laying out 
walks and drives and setting trees, avoid 
straight lines. Imitate nature as much as pos- 
sible. Take into consideration the future de- 
velopment of all plants. Consult with ex- 
perienced home growers as to the best trees 
and shrubs to be used. Among some of the 
good sorts are: Sugar maple, white pine, 
sweet gum, American linden, white elm, 
white ash, persimmon, birch, cypress, a 
species or too of spruce, spireas, mock 
orange, snowball, hydrangeas, Japan quince, 
weigela, California privet, hackberry, silver 
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climbers are 

honeysuckle, 
Baltimore bell 
Marion Co, 


Among the best 

clematis, Virginia creeper, 
wisteria, Dutchman’s pipe, 
and many others.—[J. Webster, 
Til. 


elm. 


The Successful Rose Bed.—In a paper read 
before the Missouri horticultural society, Mrs 
G. E. Dugan said the very best soil, two feet 
deep, is needed for the bed. Continual culti- 
vation is the secret of success. Spray with 
kerosene emulsion for the insects, cover with 
leaves in the fall, and prune closely in the 
spring. The hybrid perpetuals recommended 
are Madame Charles Wood, Gen Jacqueminot, 
Paul Neron, John Hopper and American 
Beauty. Tea and Hybrid tea roses are the 
most beautiful of all. The best varieties 
are Bridesmaid, Sunset, Bride, Safrano, 
Meteor and Pearle. 


Bulb Growing, according to Prof H. C. Irish 
of the Shaw School of Botany (before Mis- 
souri horticultural society), requires a good, 
deep, rich soil, planting at the proper season— 
hardy bulbs in November and spring bulbs 
in early spring. Cover the bulbs with fine 
manure two inches deep and work it into the 
soil during the summer. Fall bulbs leave in 
the ground for three years. Crocus can be 
put into any part of the lawn and it will come 
up through the grass early in the spring, thus 
making dainty spots of color while the weath- 
er is still cold. 





The Boys Want an Incubator.—One of the 
best things that could touch the poultry inter- 
ests of this country, would be the advent ofa 
first-class incubator small enough and cheap 
enough to be afforded for the girls and boys. 
Perhaps nothing else could give such an im- 
petus to the already pleasant and profitable 
work of rearing chicks. Given a good $5.00 
incubator, any bright 10-or 12-year-old could 
gain 25 dollars gross income, between Mar 15 
and Septi1, with only fair‘‘luck.’’ That is, 
setting the hatcher four times, beginning with 
Mar 15, raising 16 chicks fram each lot to 
four lbs weight, and selling at once for 10 
cents a pound. There is nothing fanciful 
about this; it could be done easily enough 
with proper care, were it not for the very 
large ‘‘if’’ connected with the hatcher. That 
is, if the incubator were first-class, it would 
be easily possible. But a first-class incubator 
must have a good regulator; and it must 
have double walls or there is no controlling 
the heat, even with a good regulator. There 
is a chance for inventors and manufacturers 
to make money for themselves and for the boys 
and girls too. 

Are They Sincere ?— A number of N Y com- 
mission merchants went before the ways 
and means committee asking for lower rates 
of duty on new potatoes and onions imported 
during March, April and May. They claim 
that in addition to handling produce, they 
are interested in southern truck farms, that 
the product of these does not come into com- 
petition with imports from Bermuda and Cuba, 
and that lower duties and consequently low- 
er prices for the foreign produce in late win- 
ter would stimulate the demand. They point 
out that low duties during the period mention- 
ed could not hurt American growers, as prod- 
uce from the Bermudas reaches the markets at 
a time when it is impossible for our country 
to turn off these vegetables. It is claiming a 
good deal, however, to say that these fresh 
vegetables, high priced as they are, do not 
afford some competition for old potatoes and 
onions carried over from the previous crop. 


Dressing Fowls.—A subscriber asks if there 
is a law to prevent the picking of chickens 
alive; also if it is a healthful way to prepare 
fowls for food by picking alive, and then kill 
without bleeding. In most states this method 
of dressing poultry would come under the 
head of cruelty to dumb animals. There may 
not be any law against it in some states. In 
regard to the unhealthfulness of fowls prepar- 
ed as deseribed, the general opinion prevails 
that poultry as well as meat animals should 
be bled freely when killed, in order to prove 
wholesome. 
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Packing Egys for Hatching. 


Many poultrymen receive orders for eggs 
for hatching to be sent by express. It is 
of the greatest importance that such egzs 
should be packed in the very best man- 
ner, that they may go safely and hatch 
well after reaching the purchaser’s hands, 
The ‘‘best plan up to date’’ is shown in 


DEVICE FOR SHIPPING EGGS. 


the accompanying illustration. A commou 
cheap splint basket, such as is figured, is filled 
partly full of chaff. In thisis set a section 
of a pasteboard egg filler cut to the size need- 
ed fora sitting of eggs. Put in the eggs, 
small end dowa, and sift in chaff about each 
egg and about the ends and sides of the egg 
filler. Cover the whole with chaff to a hight 
of two or three inches, then lay a news- 
paper or two over the top, tucking the 
edges in carefully about the edges of the 
basket. Over this lay a piece of pasteboard, 
cut to fit the top of the basket, and sew the 
edges to the rim of the basket. The latter 
should have a newspaper laid in the bottom, 
at the beginning, before chaff is put in at all. 
Two sittings can be packed in a deep basket, 
one above the other, with a thick layer of 
chaff and newspapers between. 


Hatching Chickens on a Large Scale. 


E. N. SPAULDING, CONNECTICUT. 


One of the principal things in keeping 
chicks alive in brooders is the heating, 
and keeping of them clean. The brood- 
er portrayed below has been successfully 
used several years, is heated with an oil gas 
stove and hasa hot water circulation. The 
oil gas stove is at g, watertank f, and the hot 
water pipes hh, are so laid as to allow of out- 
flow and return of water. The hot water 
pipes are directly below the sawdust-covered 
top e. Dimensions are 4 ft in rear, 8 ft in 
front and 12 ft for length of roof, including 
eaves, while the full length of the floor space is 
12 ft. The windows, d, open out for ventila- 
tion and are 8 ft long: the windows c are 3 
ft long and openin. The covers of the coops 
consist of light frames with 14 in netting. A 
door closes off either coop aorb, during 
cold weather, to keep the heat in either one 
coop. The tops of the brooders, e, over the 
hot water pipes, are covered with a good 
coat of sawdust to keep in the heat. Besides 
the door at the sides of the brooder, there is a 
heavy fringe to keep in the heat. 


Eggs for Hatching. 


MRS CHARLES BENNETT. 


Eggs for hatching should only be saved 
from strong, well-mated fowls. Upon this, to 
a great extent, depend the fertility of the 
eggs, and the vigor of the young chicks. 
When the weather is severe the eggs should 
be gathered several times a day,—an egg that 
has been the least bit frosted won’t hatch. 
Eggs intended for hatching should be care- 
fully laid upon soft cloth in a single layer 








and turned every day, and should never be 
kept over four weeks. Fresh eggs hatch bet- 
ter and make stronger chicks. 

There is an easy way of testing eggs for 
hatching. Inside the large end of a fresh egg 
there is a small empty space about two inches 
in circumference. This circle can be seen 
through the shell be holding between a strong 


light ty the eye If the egg is several weeks 
old, this circle considerably enlarged, and 


be seen in this en- 
lay it 


if a watery ibinenen can 
larged circle, when the egg is moved, 


aside, for itis a spoilt egg so far as hatching 
is concerned. 
When necessary to order eggs to introduce 


new blood into the flock, 
as near home as_ possible. 
liable to become damaged, and the express 
charges will not be near so high as when 
ordered from a distance. When setting valua- 
ble eggs, it is a good plan to distribute them 
among several hens, then if one should leave 
her nest or prove a poor sitter, there will 
not be an entire loss. 


it is best to get them 
They are less 





An Excellent Poultry House.—One of the 
very best poultry houses, all things cousider- 
ed, that can be constructed, either for one or 


for a dozen flocks, is shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. 
removed to 


One end of the house is 


shown show the inside arrange- 





ment. The building is low, saving in cost, 
and in keeping the fowls warm. It is five 


feet high in front and six feet in the rear, 
where there is a three-foot hall, out of which 
all the pens open. The walls and floor are 
double boarded, with sheathing paper between. 
The ceiling of the hall and pens is sheathed, 
making all very warm, particularly so if dou- 


ble windows are used. The house is fifteen 
feet wide, and as long as one chooses. 


Where lumber is from 10to 13 dollars a thou- 
sand feet, such a building will cost some- 
thing like one dollar and a half a running 
foot, provided one does the work himself. 





Pumpkins for Poultry.—Year after year, we 
have saved and planted seeds from pump- 
kins having thickest and yellowest meat, with 
the result of a big harvest-this year of great 
golden spheres with meat sweet and yellow and 
so thick there is hardly room in the heart for 
its seed pockets, many of them 34 inches 
thick. [ halve the pumpkins, fill the cook 
stove oven full of them, when the day’s bak- 
ing is done, and in two or three hours they 
bake soft. Steaming hot the pumpkins are 
carried into the chickens’ feeding yard, and 
ground oats or bran mashed with them. Then 
I call ‘‘Hot lunch! hot lunch!’’ and there is a 
rush and scramble of greedy boarders. Pump- 
kins, baked or steamed soft, I stir thick with 
corn meal, and feed—all they will eat of it— 
to the chickens in the fattening pen. It gives 
poultry flesh a golden, buttery look that mar- 
ket men appreciate and are willing to pay for. 
[C. Potter. 





Hens Versus Pullets.—As the controversy 
rages, some positive ones go so far as to say 
that the only common-sense plan is to push 
the egg-laying flock for all it is worth one 
year, then replace all with fresh pullets. This 
may sound well, but there are several good 
reasons to urge againstit. 1. The pushing plan 
usually results in the loss of quite a propor- 
tion of the birds from liver trouble or indi- 
gestion; 2, the pullets are nearly all likely to 
lay at the same time, and to ‘‘strike’’ at the 
same time, whereas, in a flock partly compos- 
ed of hens, the hens may lay when the pullets 
are resting, and vice versa; 3, when it comes 
to raising the new stock to replace the old, 
the one-and two-year old hens are more de- 
sirable as breeders, as they give the best 
chicks. The conservative, thoughtful, all- 
round breeder will never kill off all his hens 
any one year. He will rather replace, say, 
one-half the layers annually. It may well be 


added that with eggs chiefly in view, it is not 
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a bad plan to keep some birds of two different 
classes, as Mediterraneans and Asiatics, or 
Mediterraneans and Americans, as the two 
styles supplement each other, much as do 
hens and pullets.—[C. S. Valentine. 

The Break in Egg Prices at the turn of the 
old year has been followed the tast few days 
by some recovery, yet the market is extreme- 
ly sensitive. Shipments from interior dis- 
tricts in the south and southwest to the north- 
ern and eastern markets proved larger than 
anticipated, buyers refusing to take hold ex- 
cept at concessions. Values have rerovered 2c 
or more, however, with western shippers less 


disposed to market freely except at firm 
figures. During 1896, N Y received 2,595,000 
cases 30 dz each, and ‘in ’95 2,282,000 cases, 


showing an increase the past year of over 
300,000 cases. Stocks at Chicago exclusive of 
cold storage, were reported Jan 1 at 7,765 
cases, against 3,740 one year ago. Eggs would 
move into consumptive channels much more 
freely if retailers would always follow the 
downward course of the market with as much 
avidity as they do the upward trend. 





A Cheap Poultry Supply.—The expense of 
proper poultry supplies for winter, such as 
clover, meat, etc, often insures their lack. 
But when one is building a poultry house, 
one of the most essential winter supplies, 
sunshine, can be provided for at no extra ex- 
pense; or, indeed, really at a saving of hard 
cash, if one provide a scratching shed and 
smal! house, instead of the otherwise neces- 
sary large house. It is only because sunshine 
costs nothing, that our minds do not dwell 
on it with the same earnestness of effort to 
find out its actual value that we give to the 
more expensive things. Study the question 
of sunshine for one whole winter—its effects 
when present, its lack of desired results when 
absent—and you will be ready to ‘‘swear by 
it.’’ Poultry in damp or sunless quarters 
seldom or never keep step to the music of the 
egg-lay during winter prices. But as too 
much bare window glass means cold at night, 
a day-time sunny shed is preferable to a too-< 
well windowed house, especially if the latter 
be shutterless. 

Iron in the Drinking Water is good for leg 
weakness and other ailments in fowls. One 
can easily obtain it by putting rusty old iron 
nails, etc, in an iron kettle, red with rust, 
covering the pieces with vinegar. It will 
soon eat the rusted iron and the vinegar be- 
comes black. This liquid—according to its 
strength—is added to the drinking water of 
the sick fowl. 














FarmsWanted Everywhere 


We sell farms quickly for cash. 
What have you for sale or exchange? 


ANSON H. RUSSELL & CO., - - Akron, Ohio, 
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CRUSHED OYSTER SHELLS FOR POULTRY 


Bone Meal, Crushed Flint, Calcite, Granulated Bone, 
Ground Beef Scraps Send for Price L List. 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA. 





Sere OIG PERCENTAGE from torts uses 


[= sill is what every pout an wants, and 
== this cai mom Ti secured with the 
| MONITOR 
Pp. Ci 


NINCUGATOR. Proven 
AF. WILLIAMS, 60 Race st.BRISTOL,Conn, 


og; sent for 4c. stamps, 
THE GATALOGUE Buok 
‘AINS FINE. 
7. onavinos. a MUCH CeereL 
FOR | 897.» 3 AND PRICES OF EGGs AND 


a Best ore STRAINE ¢ or PURE BRED Fou LU 
B. B, GBEIDBE, PLO IN, PAL 















NEW MAMMOTH POULTRY 


Somethin entizel new; 
slmose 10) pa 6 showing lith h plate of of 
—— aa natural colors. Tella al 


rofit or pleasure. Price 15 cents 
JOUN BAUSCHER, IR.,' Box 72, Freeport, Iile- 


ewmesie (62 FIRST PREMIUMS 


The largest breeders in the world 

PRAIRIE STATE MACHINES 
exclusively. Send for 168 page catalog. 
PBAIBIE STATE INCB. CO. Homer City, Pa 











Hatches Chickens by Steam. 
The simplest, most 
it first-class Hatcher 
reulars EE. 
©0., QUINCY, ILL, 


self-regulating. 
1 — = reliable, eo y an 
in the market. C' 

GEO. ERTEL OO. 








| Beery ét: 
Vircolars 


Send 6c. for 
Mus. Catalogue. 











SEND FOR sample cops of 
CLEANINCS IN BEE CULTURE. 
A Handsomely [llustrated Magazine and 8 
; Catalogue of BEE E SUPPLI - Valuable 

bookon Bees given each one who men- 


Gens this paper. THE A. L ROOT O0., Medina, O. 


GS HOEMAKER'S POULTRY, 


EGGS AND INCUBATORS. 
At Reduced Prices. 


per Hammett Dlustrated Cate, 
ogue con 8s 76 large 

Fancy Poultry Incubatena brood 

ers and a full line of Poultry 


“ COLUMBIAN POULTRY BOOK 


fully illustrated lete and a wo 
Worth Dollars to — "saleers. THES 
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How to 
® Crow Them. 


No book in existence gives an ade- 
quate account of the turkey,—its devel- 
opment from the wild state to the various 
breeds, and complete directions for 
breeding, feeding, rearing and market- 
ing these beautiful and profitable birds. 

The present book is an effort to fill 
this gap. It is based upon the experi- 
ence of the most successful experts in 
turkey growing, both as breeders of fancy 
eee, and as raisers of turkeys for mar- 

et. 

The prize-winning papers out of nearly 
200 essays submitted by the most success- 
ful turkey growers in America are em- 
bodied, and there is alsogiven one essay 
on turkey culture, from different parts of 
the country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may see what 
ways have proven successful in each 
locality. 


Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. 


Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


ORANCE JUDD COMPANY, °° '“'’Sisruuctic Building, Ohicago, IIL 


















































































Raising Hot-House Lambs. 


H. P. MILLER, OHIO. 

Perhaps this name is fortunate, as a trade 
mark,to help enhance their value. They must 
be grown in winter but it is not necessary or 
even advisable to have the stable artificially 
heated. Ifa lamb can attain to the age of 
24 hours withont becoming chilled and can 
thereafter be kept dry and out of currents of 
air, a very low temperature will not affect it. 
But as these lambs must be weaned in De- 
cember and January,no one can hope to make 
this branch of mutton growing successful 
who has not first of all warm stables; that is, 
such as can be closed against all currents of 
air, especially on the approach of a cold 
wave. The stable must have a southern ex- 
posure for the admission of the direct rays of 
the sun. The larger the window space on this 
side the better. Doubling the glass by screw- 
ing two sashes together will greatly aid in 
keeping the stable warm. 

Provision must be made for feeding and 
watering the ewes in the stable, that it may 
not be necessary to remove them after the 
lambs are yeaned. Either roots or ensilage 
must be proviled for most satisfactory results. 
Bran slop fed warm, and oil meal, will in a 
measure take the place of these, but the most 
successful winter lamb raisers strongly rec- 
ommend roots or ensilage. Thereis not uni- 
versal agreement as to which is better for this 
purpose. Even with these, bran should not be 
omitted from the list of feeds. There is per- 
haps no other winter teed that is as greata 
milk producer. Clover hay is the other in- 
dispensable. There is no rigid rule about mix- 
ing feeds. The lambs must have an apartment 
accessible to themselves only, in which feed 
must be constantly kept. It should comprise 
clover hay, corn meal, bran and oil meal 
under normal prices of feedfng stuffs. 

The ewes selected for this work should be 
such as have raised one lamb or more. It is 
difficult to make young ewes with their first 
lamb give a sufficient quantity of milk for the 
best results. Ewes to be bred so early as 
June must have gone barren the previous 
year or had their lambs removed as early as 
May. Not all ewes can be induced to breed 
at this season, but a large per cent of a flock 
can, by skillful handling. They must be given 
care,upon which they willimprove. It is not 
the ewe that is fat that is the most certain to 
breed, but the one that is getting fai. 

Of the breeds,I presume the Dorsets rightly 
have the first rank as early lamb raisers. 
Following them, I think ewes having a con- 
trolling per cent of Merino blood will be found 
satisfactory. The ram should be of some of 
the middle wool breeds. Butchers generally 
praise the Shropshire, but they do not distin- 
guish the Down breeds. All with black faces 
and legs pass as Shropshires. 

Next to producing. breeding stock and fit- 
ting show animals, the growing and marketing 
of winter lambs requires the highest skill in 
a flockmaster. It is a branch of the industry 
with a limited market, but from the fact that 
not many will venture intoit and not all who 
do will succeed, it is likely to remain the 
most profitable for the few who do succeed in 
it. Moreover, it is not a branch of work that 
can be carried on very extensively by any one 
man. The stable room required will not per- 
mitit. In the average flock not all ewes will 
breed to yean at the proper time. 

I believe it practical to raise three crops of 
lambs on the same farm in one year. Have 
@ portion of the ewes yean in Dev and Jan. 
Their lambs should all be sold by the middle 
of March, when their stable room could be 
given toa second portion of the ewes for 
yeaning, their lambs to be sold in May and 
June. The third portion of ewes 1 would 
have yean the first few days of May, or pref- 
erably the first two weeks of pleasant weath- 
er. This of course will vary in different lati- 
tudes. No rigid rule can be given for the di- 
vision of ewes for these different classes of 
lambs. I should not under present prices of 
wool carry a barren ewe throngh from one 
year to the next. Every sheep on the farm 
should produce mutton during the whole pe- 


riod of its stay on the farm either on its own 
frame or through its offspring. 















































Another Form of™Bogus Butter. 
MAJOR H. E. ALVORD, 


Chief of the Dairy Division,U S Department of 
Agriculture. 





Where existing laws are properly enforced, 
oleo and butterine are so well identified and 
their sale so well guarded, that itis difficult 
to impose upon buyers by substituting these 
articles for genuine butter. But the whole 
line of goods known to the trade as “‘ladles,’’ 
are everywhere sold without restriction, mix- 
ed in with pure farm dairy and creamery but- 
ter. Under the deceptive title of ‘‘imitation 
creamery,’’ much of this stuff is worked onto 
retailers without distinguishing marks, and 
sold to the consumer as fresh creamery but- 
ter. Ladled butter is not as deserving of 
place among straight dairy products as good 
butterine. The component parts of the former 
do not begin to be as cleanly as that of the 
latter. It may usually be justly claimed to 
contain only butter fat, but this must be de- 
scribed as purified, rather than pure. The 
promiscuous lots of poor farm butter, which 
reach country store keepers in trade and are 
unfit for local sales, are indiscriminately 
dumped into some convenient receptacle, 
then absolutely neglected, being often expos- 
ed to contamination in various ways, and 
finally, when the package is filled, or its con- 
tents becomes so offensive that it cannot be 
longer endured, it is sent as slow, cheap 
freight to the establishment of the ‘‘ladler.’’ 
These packages of grease,—which by no 
stretch of courtesy can be fairly called butter, 
—often arrive at the factory, especially in 
warm weather, in an indescribably corrupt 
and disgusting condition. 

The material is then managed in various 
ways, as the processes differ, but usually it 
is melted up,—‘rendered’’ like low grade 
lard,—clarified, treated with chemicals to re- 
move the vile odors and tastes, and then 
cooled, recrystalized as well as is possible, 
and churned with a little new milk or butter- 
milk, to restore something of the long-lost 
butter flavor. The resulting product is the 
‘*ladled butter’’ of commerce, andif it hap- 
pens to turn out a little better or more decep- 


tive than the average, it takes place in the 
market under the name of ‘‘imitation cream- 
ery.’’ Cleansed or renovated butter would 
be a reasonably honest name for this article, 


it should be marked by some such distinctive 
title and so as to identify it all the way to the 
consumer. 

This cluss of butter is in all our markets in 
immense quantity. I lately gathered infor- 
mation indicating that ten million pounds of 
it were made last year in three western states 
but sparsely settled, and this was only one of 
several producing areas. A somewhat better 
class of goods is obtained by gathering but- 
ter in mass as churned, and preferably un- 
salted, from the farms where made, or the 
nearest country stores, and then working it 
over at the factory, without melting. But all 
comes to market without distinction as to ori- 
gin. It stands in the quotations of the day, 
the equal of eastern dairies and of western 
creameries, excepting what are known as 
‘*extras’’ in both those classes and is a much 
more serious competitor of fresh, sound, 
farm dairy butter and the lower grades of 
creamery butter, than any form of acknowl- 
edged butter substitutes. This is an incom- 
plete but fair presentation of the evil. 


——$————a 

Test the Testers.—In the admirable addresses 
he is delivering before dairymen’s associa- 
tions this winter, Major Alvord, chief of the 
U S dairy bureau, truly says: The true basis 
for settlement with patrons, whether butter 
or cheese is to be made, is the fat test of eyr- 
ery lot of milk or cream received. sunt this 
fat test is not the easy matter often represent- 
ed. The Babcock machine, orits substitute 
in its simplestform, is a delicate instru- 
ment, which should be used only by a compe- 
tent operator. Hundreds of these testers are 
in the hands of incompetents and the patience 
of patrons under the injustice and the many 
errors that occur, is really surprising. This fat 
test is, after all, a sort of modified or simpli- 
fied chemical analysis, and it requires a de- 
gree of the knowledge of principles, materials 
and processes, and of the skill and accuracy 
of manipulation, which belong to laboratory 








DAIRY AND SHEEPFOLD 





There can be no objection to any 
one using a Babcock test, self taught, for 
testing his own cows or dairy operations at 
home—the probable errors will not vitiate his 
results or defeat his main object. But I be- 
lieve every man who uses a tester as the basis 
for commercial settlements, should be proved 
competent by an examination and should hold 
a regular permit or license, like a druggist’s 
clerk. A law in Maine compels all such ope- 
rators or testers to be examined and certified 
at the dairy school of the state college. This 
is an entirely reasonable requirement and 
deserves to be adopted in other states. A 
creamery which is not certain of having an 
expert tester, is quite as likely to go right on 
the old plan of equal ‘‘spaces’’ or weights. 


The Problem of Milk Adulteration 
ing one in England, as in this country, 
perhaps even more serious. The latest an- 
nual report of the board having this in 
charge shows that out of 18,307 samples of 
milk analyzed during the year, 2030 or 11 % 
were condemned. In addition there. were 
nearly 400 samples which barely reached the 
analyst’s low standard, but were passed as 
very poor or of doubtful genuineness. Adul- 
teration is most pronounced in London, 
where the proportion was as high as 19 %, 
against 65 % in 32 English cities outside the 
metropolis. Legal proceedings were taken 
against 1305 milk dealers, nearly all of 
whom were found guilty, and fines imposed 
amounting to over $10,000. Ont of 7186 sam- 
ples of butter, 590 were condemned, or 8 %. 
The majority of these poor samples were either 
wholly margarine or an admixture of that 
compound. Some samples passed as genuine 
butter contalned over 20 % of water. 


methods. 


is a vex- 
and 


The Creaming of Milk is of special interest 
to ail engaged in manufacturing butter, and 
the gains and losses by the different methods 


are worthy of special attention, and should 
be investigated upon a sound and practical 


basis. In my judgment, the centrifugal sepa- 
rator secures the most satisfactory results in 
the full separation of the cream from the milk, 
and witb proper treatment of the cream re- 
sults in the turning out of the finest and most 
valuable butter. The finest separator butter 
now stands at the head of the list, in quality 
and in market quotations, based upon the 
prices obtained in leading markets. Viewing 
these facts from a _ practical standpoint, I 
would recommend to those who have not yet 
secured a centrifugal separator, to do so at 
once, and delay no longer, as the successful 
creameries, for the most part, are those using 
separators.—[V. M. Couch, Cortland Co, N Y. 


A Modified Babcock Test is described in 
Bulletin 31 from the Maine experiment sta- 
tion at Orono. J. M. Bartlett writes that his 
modification of the method consists chiefly 
in filling the bottles with hot water after the 
milk or cream and acid are added, before they 
are put in the centrifugal machine and whirl- 
ed. In this way the separation is completed 
with one whirling and the time required for 
the second whirling is saved. The modifica- 
tions of the apparatus are: The base portions 
of the milk and cream bottles are graduated 
so that no acid measure is required, and the 
base portion of the cream bottle is reduced 
in size. Together, this makes a decided im- 
provement and avoids separating the fat be- 
fore adding water. All users uf the Babeock 
test can get this bulletin free by applying to 


the above address, and will*do well to con- 
sult it. 

Selling Milk by Quality is now the rule at 
butter factories, and why should it not be 
applied in the milk business of our cities 
and towns? Dr Voorhees finds that if 
milk containing 12 % of solids, 27 % of 
which is fat, is worth 6c, milk with 13.7 


% of. solids, 34 % of which is fat, would be 
worth 9c per quart. If both of these 
milks are sold for 9c, the consumer getting 
the low grade milk pays too much for it. Ji 
both are sold for 6c the farmer producing the 
high grade milk does not get what he deserves 
for milk of that quality. It would be a fairer 
plan to sell milk according to its quality, as 
shown by analysis. There are great difticul- 
ties in the way of doing this, but-it will yet 
be put in practice. 











The Old World’s Wool Supply. 





Imported wool constitutes 70 % of the 
amount consumed annually in the United 
Kingdom. During the past 50 years the net 


annual imports of woolinto that country have 
increased from 67,000,000 lbs in ’44-46, to 355,- 


000,000 Ibs in ’93-95. Twenty years ago Eng- 
lish sheep supplied about 40 % of the wool 
requirements of that country compared with 


only 30 % now. While the home production 
of mutton aud wool has remained practically 
stationary through the U K as a whole, the 
number of consumers has increased by about 
19 % during the past 20 years. In ’75-77 the 
average annual number of sheep and lambs in 
Great Britain and Ireland was 32,585,000; 
applying this to the population at that time, 
a result is obtained of about 981 sheep per 
1000 of population. In 1896 the sheep census 
was 30,786,000, which with the increased pop- 
ulation represents only 780 sheep per 1000 pop- 
ulation. In the U S the relative figures are 
460 in 1000. 

In the first half of the present century, the 
bulk of the wool entering the U K was from 
the continent of Europe. Since that time, 
however, consignments from the British colo- 
nies have very largely displaced supplies from 
other countries, Australia of course furnish- 
ing the bulk. South Africa has furnished 
about 11 % of the annual average gross im- 
ports into the U K during the last three 
years. By far the greater proportion of the 
sheep in Australia are of the Merino race, 
while in New Zealand long wool sheep and 
cross breeds are now the more popular types. 
Australia is securing a wider market for raw 
woolin Japan and China. Flockmasters in 
NS W and Victoria are giving more atten- 
tion to coarse wooled sheep,due to an increas- 
ed demand for cross-bred wool. Official fig- 
ures for ’95, showing the average value per 
pound of leading varieties of wool in the 
English markets, are as follows: British Lei- 








cesters approximately 20c, half breeds 204¢c, 
Southdowns 2ic, Lincolns 24c, New Zealand 
17c, Australian 16c, South African 18}c. 
The Holstein Is All Right. 
Speaking of the milk bottling works 
at Norwich, N Y, refusing to take 


the milk of Holstein cows, a correspondent 
writes that all Holsteins and the grades have 
got to go. On the contrary, no breed of cat- 
tle has made more steady or substantial ad- 
vancementin the esteem and confidence of the 
stock loving public than the one which came 
to us from Holland. Each year sees new 
fanciers for this breed and each year sees the 
number of registered cattle largely increased. 
The process of the cultivation of the wmilch 
breeds is still going on and nowhere faster 
than in America. The Jersey breed, for in- 
stance, is a more highly cultivated breed in 
America than in the island of Jersey. Cer- 
tain strains that have received the more 
skillful care in this country far excel in 
richness of milk and in amount of product the 
native cows of that island. The same thing 
is true to a still greater extent of the Hol- 
stein breed. The Pietertje strain in partic- 
ular is gaining rapidly on the Jersey in 
quality of milk and at the same time keeping 
up quantity of pene tion.—[L. W. Griswold. 





The llorgan Breed of Horses. 


descendants of old Justin 
Morgan is still keen among horsemen all 
over the country. Some contend that there 
is not ‘‘a thoroughbred Morgan horse in the 
United States.’’ However that may be, all 
horsemen rejoice at the effort that is now be- 
ing made to fix the Morgan type by careful 
selection and proper breeding. To this end, 
the Morgan register has been established. Its 
rules require that any animal to be registered 
should trace by sire and dam to the original 
Morgan horse and should have at least one 
thirty-second of the blood of this horse, or 
should be the produce of animals already reg- 
istered. The fact that over 100 animals have 
been registered during the past two months 
shows a wise determination on the part of 
horsemen to continue the breeding of Mor- 
gans on scientific principles. The ultimate 
result will of course be the establishment of 


Interest in the 


LIVE STOCK AND WOOL 


the Morgan breed on a firm foundation, where 
the word ‘‘thoroughbred”’ if not ‘*full blood- 
ed’’ will become appropriate and will mean 
(as it does in the English racing stock) an 
animal whose padlere is established in the 
family registers on both sides for six or 
eight generations. Our only regret is that 
such a Morgan register was not established 
many years ago. Better late than never. how- 
ever, and we wish every possible success to 
this effort at maintaining and improving what 
we are free to say has always been a favorite 
horse with us. 





England’s Greatest Liye Stock Show. 





At the Smithfield show held in London, the 
striking feature was the attention given to 
cross-bred animals, which are looked upon as 
the best-paying produce for the butcher. The 
cross which is mostly in favoris the Short- 
horn-Aberdeen polled, which brings out a 
thick, meaty, rather rough coated, hornless 
beast. These are much sought by the butcher; 
and it is the first cross which is the most prof- 
itable. It is owing to the exigencies of mak- 
ing a profit, and to getting as much meat made 
in the shortest possible time, that the cross- 
bred beast is so popular with English feed- 
ers. 

The champion of the show, which 
her owner and breeder about $1200, was an 
Aberdeen-Angus heifer. This black breed of 
hornless cattle is in great favor with butchers 
who have a high class trade. They are a pre- 
cocious race, and mature quickly. The cham- 
pion, Minx of Glamis, was three years old, 


won for 


and as it weighed 1992 lbs, represented a 
growth of about 30 oz per day. Minx of 


Glamis was a compact beast, of good quality, 
and with a beautiful, rich coat, and heavier 
than it looked. The queen’s heifer was one 
of the prettiest seeu for a long time. Tie oth- 
er reserve, that to the queen’s challenge cup, 
was one ot the cross-bred animals to which 
reference has been made. It was fully three 
months younger than Minx of Glamis, and 
weighed 275 lbs more; but then it was of big- 
ger frame and hone, and would not yield a 
greater percentage*of meat. Minx of Glamis 
was sold for $500 to be slaughtered. 

The Factor in Wool Values.—Thi: is found in 
prospects of tariff legislation. The market at 
present is extremely quiet with the demand for 
immediate consumption restricted. Com- 
menting upon the approaching national legis- 
lation, Justice, Bateman & Co, the Phila- 
delphia wool merchants, have this to say: 
‘*In our opinion, no schedule could be more 
scientific in the theory of its construction 
than is Schedule K of the law of ’90, which, 
barring some slight changes required to suit 
changed business conditions, should be re- 
enacted. Under the two tariff laws of ’67 and 
’90,, American flocks increased more rapidly 
than those of any other nation. If the law of 
’90 had continued, and the sheep had in- 
creased at the same rate for the next 20 years, 
the wool clip of the U § by this time would 
have supplied the quantity now consumed 
here.’’ 


New Angora Blood—Difficult as it is to 








secure new stock for breeding purposes 
there is a probability that 100 or more 
bucks of best selection will soon be im- 
ported from South Africa. Much interest 


is elicited in the mohair industry, not 
in states where it has long been prominent 
such as California, Texas, etc, but also in 
New England and parts of the middle west, 
and there is a demand for new blood. Mana- 
ger William R. Payne of the N Y mohair 
house of J. L. Cilley writes us that a pro- 
visional order of this character will probably 
be sent out next spring or summer. 


only 





" Saved Every Pig.—My sow was about to 
have young, was very cross and killed her 
young when born. Another acted in same 
way. I gave bone meal, half pint at time, 
till she wanted no more. She saved every 
pig.—[A. B. 


Mexican Cattle Importations—During the 
calendar year 1896 146,000 Mexican cattle were 
imported into the U S, most of them crossing 
the border during the winter months. Janu- 
ary is credited with nearly 26,000, midsummer 
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‘ov each 14,000 and Dec 
more than 25,000. The old rate of duty was 
$10 per head; the present rate is 20 % ad 
valorem, and as these cattle are placed ata 
very low valuation the actual rate of duty is 
very much smaller than under the McKinley 
act. 


very few, Oct and N 


They Want the Old Duty on Cattle—Repre- 
sentatives of the cattle trade, notably in the 
southwest, ask fur a restoration of the Mc- 
Kinley rate of $10 per head on cattle one 
year old and over, and $2 on those below 
one year. A Kansas advocate insists farmers 
there are injured and not benefited by the 
importation of cheap Mexican cattie, while 
southern California insists that its trade has 
been destroyed since Mexican cattle came in 
at the nominal rate of 20 % ad valorem. 





Wool Growers Ask Protection—The congres- 
sional committee which will formulate the 
new tariff law listened last week to argu- 
ments favoring a stiff duty. Judge Lawrence 
of Obio, president of the national wool grow- 
ers’ assn, said he would place a tax of 12c per 
lb on all Merino wools except Australian, on 
which a rate of 24c was desired because of 
its shrinkage qualities. He argued in favor 
of specific duties and asked a_ prohibitory 
rate on foreign rags and shoddy. 





In Feeding New Milkers at this season of 
year, I feed grain consisting of one part buck- 
wheat and five barley, morping and night, 
followed by a ration of corn fodder. During 
the forenoon mangels are fed, of which each 
cow receives about six quarts. So far the re- 
sult has been flattering and notwithstanding 
the low prices of milk and butter I find win- 
ter dairying pays the farmer big profits. 
[John Holbrook, Otsego Co, N Y. 


An English Money Crop.—W hile large quanti- 
ties of ‘‘prime English mustard’’ are made 
from seed produced in California and other 
parts of our own country, the crop is one of 
some magnitude in England. A special in- 
quiry made in ’96 shows nearly 29,000 acres in 





mustard, with practically none in Wales or 
Scotland. 

Heavy Hogs—The average weight of the 
7,700,000 hogs received in Chicago in ’96 was 


246 lbs, against 230 in ’95. 


Rheu- 


Cold search- 
ing winds rine AW atism 
on the aches and 
pains of rheumatism, the cause of untold mis- 
ery. This disease is due to lactic acid in 
the blood. Hood’s Sarsaparilla neutralizes 
the acid, purifies the blood and permanently 
cures rheumatism. If subject to this disease, 
prevent the attack by taking 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


The best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
Prepared only by C. 1. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


’ MH cure Liver Ills; easy to take 
Hood Ss Pills easy to operate, 25c. ; 


CREAM SEPARATORS. 


De Laval “Alpha” and “Baby”’ Separators. 
First—Best—Cheapest. All Styles—Sizes. 
Prices, $50.- to $800.- 

Save $10.—per cow per year. Send for Catalogue, 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 




















RANDOLPH & CANAL STS., | 74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
#16.50. Circulars free 


ICE PLOW 


BARGAIT- —Fine Florida farming land, 1520 acres 
r $4500. TOM SLOAN,Greenville, 8. t. 


H. PRAY, Clove, N.Y 
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We believe the advertisements found in our 
columns are PERFECTLY RELIABLE, 
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readers can feel perfectly safe in doing business 
with our patrons, 
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in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
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The progress of the west in all branches of 


lomestead Build 
; CHICAGO, 
larquette Buil 


} 
lu 


agriculture compels the east and south to 
keep up with the procession. The picture in 


this issue of the new building at Wisconsin’s 
university is significant of the above. 
comieiistlliiniesiates 

good time for our dairy 
commissioners to do a little sampling, and it 
might not be out of place forthem to call at 
the storehouses of the ‘‘ big four.’’ These con- 
cerns are doing quite a business in printing 
‘*western butter.’’ 


The present is a 


an 

The inefticiency of state laws regarding the 
sale of tadle butter is vigorously set forth in 
Major Alvord’s article in our dairy depart- 
ment this week. The skim cheese fraud is 
equally rank. Both are an injustice to con- 
sumers and to producers of good dairy prod- 
uce. Here’s a job for legislators in every 


State. 
—————_—__—— — 


Reports from the field indicate that the Five 
States milk producers’ association is making a 
splendid start. In some towns practically all 
the milk shippers are Joining. That’s the way 
to do it. The New England milk union holds 
its annual meeting on Friday of this week, 
when probabiy 90 per cent of the milk in 


southern New England will be included in 
this effort to give farmers a larger share of 


what consumers pay for milk. Speed the good 
work. 
a 
Instead of so much and ineffective 
talk on crops, etc, at farmers’ institutes, let 
the good roads problem be at least one of the 
topics at every institute. Better still it might 


loose 


be to have one meeting devoted wholly to this 


EDITORIAL 


scientitic 
experts to state tle case and then have a good 
There is too much money involv- 


subject. Get both practical and 
discussion. 
have it 
system of 


economy 


and repairs to 
through a 


ed in road making 
spent otherwise than 
practical and scientific enlightened 
that willshow permanent good, instead of 
work that annually requires useless and ex- 
pensive repetition. 
- a 

A new and profitable industry for agricul- 
labor and capital, with a market right 
$100,000, 000 
amount that will be 
That’s what 


ture, 
here at home for worth of its 
product every year—an 
doubled 
sugar means to the United States and 
what we are God 


farmers have need of a new crop 


in 15 years probably. 
this is 
knows 


working for. our 


and a prof- 


itable one. Read our sugar department this 


week and last, send to this office for outfit 


se 


and let’s ‘‘get a move on”’ this thing. 

At a recent institute of school superin- 
tendents and school committeemen, a strong 
was wanifested in favor of state 

partial or entire, of the public 
schools. This idea is popular in our country 
towns, where population is scant and taxes 
are high. As these towns have run down, the 
quality of their schools has declined, and the 
little red schoolhouse is in some cases far 
from being the power in the community it 
once was. Meantime, the standard of educa- 
tion has advanced in the cities and every year 
carries city and town further apart in this re- 
spect. We believe that something must be 
doue for the country schools, but we by no 
means favor making them state institutions. 
A reasonable amount of state fair 
enough, and will but partially offset the un- 
just taxation paid by farm property, but a 
large share of the support of our rural 
schools mustever come from the people in our 
And the control and manage- 
continue to be vest- 


Tee ling 
support, 


aid is 


country towns. 
ment of the schools must 
ed in the people of the locality. The further 
the schools are takeu away from this direct 
popular control, the less becomes the interest 
in them, just as the further local government 
is removed from the old-fashioned system of 
town-meeting management, the less interest 
do the people take in loval self-government 
and economical administration of local af- 
fairs. There is altogether too much disposi- 
tion to load things onto the state or nation 
that can be better managed by individual, 


township or county. Give us help in our 
country towns, but only that we may the 
more and better help ourselyes. For after 


all is said and done, the town, like individual, 
must largely work out its own salvation. 


—__ 


Another effort to regulate the sale of com- 
mercial feed stuffs is to be madein the Massa- 
chusetts legislature this winter. The proposed 
bill is being prepared by the state experiment 
station in co-operation with the board of ag- 
riculture. Itis not toapply to bay, straw, 
meals made direct from entire grain, or to 
bran or middlings not mixed with other sub- 
stances. The idea is to have the new law ap- 
ply only to meals and feeds made from cot- 
tonseed, linseed,corn and oat by-products and 
similar articles. It does not apply to local 
agents or dealers in any way, but requires the 
manufacturer or importer of mixed feeds to 
file @t the experiment station a statement 
giving the name and composition of the feed 
he offers for sale. It is to be analyzed at the 
station and if found below the quality claim- 
ed, the manufacturer shall forfeit $50 for the 
first offense, and $100 for each subsequent 
offense. There certainly can’ be no objection 
to a proposition of this kind. It is also high 
time that some such protection was offered to 
farmers in the purchase of these stuffs, for at 
present there is much confusion in the trade, 
and farmers in many cases are paying more 
for feeds than they ought to, because of mis- 
leading names and claims. The proposed law 
would not interfere at all with the feed trade, 
but would help it by putting it on a good ba- 
sis. Let’s try it in other states. 
——EEEE » 

The anthracite coal trade enjoyed a prosper- 
ous year,so far as producers and carriers were 
concerned, whatever may have been the ex- 








perience of consumers. This was secured by 
mining 3,000,000 tous less than in the 

vious year, a restricted production enabling 
the combination to fix prices to suit them- 
selves. Meanwinle, consumers are obliged to 


pay more than for some years past and - 


trust laws are inoperative. One-of these g 
a great genius may organize ‘‘the consu , 
trust’’ that will give these combinations a 


dose of their own niedicine. 


We are beginning to get many letters 
the south, thanking ANEKICAN AGRICULTURIST 
for its great efforts in behalf of the sugar in- 
dustry. It should be observed that the A - 
can sugar growers’ society is 1 no mean ( 
fined to the beet sugar states, but is working 
hand and glove also to devel p the cane in- 
terests of Florida, Alabama, Mississippi. |] 
isiana and Texas, as well as the beet sugar 
interests in the middle south. \ coali f 
the south with the middle states, the central 
west,the southwest and the Pacilie coast in e 
grand effort to establish the American s ir 


industry, is what we are now striving 
It is sure to win, because the cause is just, the 


necessity urgent. The Wisconsin experiment 


able illustrated bulletin on the beet sugar in- 
dustry, contaihing many of the pictures and 
facts from the pages of AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
Ist during the past vear, and also illustrating 
the first beet sugar factory in Wisconsin, now 


about to begin working up the ’96 crop of 
beets, which is in silos, and yielded 12 tons 
ver acre containing 144 % of suyar--a high 
> ao 
average. 
oe 
Is there a public library, town hall, athe- 


neum, or public building in your town that 
contains accommodations for books, reading 


rooms, hall for meetings, amusement privi- 
leges or the like? If so, 
tograph of it. Write your own name and full 
address across the back of photo, 
of building, a brief description of its interior, 


name of donor and any other points of intesr- 


] 
please send us a 


also name 








est. Preliminary to a movement to encourage 
the donation of such a structure to thrifty 
rural towns, we wish to secure full informa- 


tion upon all that has been done in this direc- 
tion, and therefore invite the prompt co-opera- 
tion of all interested. We live in hopes that 
along this and other lines much will be done 
in the near future to our country 
towns and farm neighborhoods and add 
attractiveness of Why shouldn’t 
farmers and their families have the best 


beautify 
to the 


rural life. 





The Vote for Sec’y of Agriculture called for by 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST has not met a very 
loud response as vet. ‘Ip to Jan 2, Col J. H. 
‘ Ohio hae 1209 votes, ex- 


Brigham of l received 


Gov W. D. Hoard of Wisconsin 341, August 
Post of lowa 27, and one eachfor John Cownie 
of Iowa, James Wood of New York, Samuel 


Allerton of lilinois, Elbert S. Carman of New 








York, ex-Gov Cyrus G. Luce of Michigan 
and J. 8S. Woodward of New York. A n ber 
of votes for The Editor of this journal are not 
counted because he cannot be a candidate un- 
der any circumstances. Now that the ball has 


been started, let the postal card ballots roil in 
by the hundred. Any one may vote, whether 
a subscriber or not. All ballots will be duly 
forwarded to Pres-elect McKinley. 


A General Boom of prosperity seems to have 
struck this section since the milk condersery 
was established. There is a good outlook for 
the dairy industry, numerous inquiries 
are being made for farms. Every wide-awake 
farmer is preparing for business with a zeal 
that has not been noticed for a long time 
past. This hopeful feeling is most encourag- 
ing and if the legislature would afford relief 
by equalizing the burdens of unjust taxation, 
better.—[ Gilbert 


and 


our farmers would feel still 
Jeffrey, Chenango Co, N Y. 


Teach Farmers tu raise only half as much as 


they now do. Teach them to reduce the sur- 
plus. Teach them to take better care of their 
land by raising more clover to plow under. 
Let tnem raise something else besides corn 
and wheat.—[John H. Hunter, Ashland Co, 
Ohio. 





A Great Enterprise. 


A quick response has come to our proposi- 
tion to organize a local branch of the Ameri 
can sugar growers’ society in every county or 
community that wishes to make an effort to 
secure a factory or work up either its crop of 
sugar beets or sugar cane. Up to the hour of 
going to press with this edition we have re- 
ceived calls from three points in Ark, Cal 2, 
1119, Iowa 5, Kansas 5, Ky 2, Md 1, Mich 5, 
Minn 3, Mo 2, Neb6, N J1, New York 14, 
Ohio 17, Or 5, Tenn 1,Utah 4, Wash 2, W Va 3, 


Wis 8, Miss 1, Texas 1, La6, N M1, Va 2. 
Farmers and business men realize that only 
through some associated effort can effective 


work be done, either in obtaining just legisla- 
tion or in getting factories established, but 
that with organization the effort can be made 


irresistible. It is worthy of the greatest 
possible effort. 
THE FIRST THING TO DO 


this winter is to plan and work for justice to 
domestic sugar producers in the new tariff, 
that is to be perfected at the special session of 
the next congress in March. This can best be 


done only by following the plan of campaign 
of the American sugar growers’ society, the 


details of which are now being perfected. 
Outtits for carrying out the plan will soon be 
ready for those who apply to this office for the 
same. 
THE WHOLE MATTER MADE CLEAR 

Our forthcoming special publication on the 
whole sugar industry will cover all the various 
points involved in the development of this 
vast enterprise. Every locality that has the 
least desire to secure a sugar factory and 
takes any interest in it is entitled to have its 
name and the address of the secretary in 
charge of the movement inserted free of cost 
in the directory feature of this special work 
referred to. All such addresses should be 
sent in at once. Now if there are 

ANY QUESTIONS TO BE ASKED 

about the beet sugar or cane sugar industry, 
send them in quickly. We propose to answer 
all such in our extra issue on sugar. In order 
that it may cover the whole subject, these 
questions are invited... There is much igno- 
rance on the subject as well as interest, and 


we have felt that the most satisfactory plan 
for all concerned will be to tell the whole 
story in a comprehensive work. Space in 


this journal does not permit us to do the sub- 
ject justice otherwise. 





Strong Men Taking Hold in Earnest. 


FROM I. P. ROBERTS, OF ITHACA, N Y. 


(Prof Roberts is president of New York state agricul- 
tural society, professor of agriculture fin Cornell univer- 
sity. director of Cornell experiment station, a farmer of 
large experience east, west and south, and one of the fore- 
most practical and scientific agriculturists in America. } 


I most cheerfully lend my name as state 
vice president to the American Sugar Grow- 
Society. Briefly, Iam not in favor of 
bounties. <A straight protective tariff which 
will protect is what is wanted, although it 
might effect the price of sugar for a few years. 
Of course where a nation gives an export 
bounty, the duties should be higher as against 


ers’ 


these nations than against those which do 
not pay this bounty. I can assure you that I 
will use my utmost influence to encourage 
the sugar industry in the United States, 


to see the time 
paid for foreign 
imported, but 


live 
now 
not 


and hope that I shall 
when the $100,000,000 
sunlight shall represent 
American sunlight. 
FROM NATHAN D. BILL OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Accepting the vice presidency for Massachusetts of the 
preliminary organization, Mr Bill sends $50. He is one of 
the most successful of New England’s thrifty business 


men and his opinions reflect the views of all in the east 
who are informed on this subject. 


I have no direct or indirect interest in the 
sugar business, but I am very much interest- 
ed in the effort being made by AMERICAN AG- 
RICULTURIST and others to give to the Ameri- 


can farmers the preference in supplying our 
domestic market with the millions of dollars 
worth of sugar now imported. With cereals 


so low in price, it must prove of great benefit 
to the whole country if the farmers can have 
a chance to raise a new crop as profitable as 
a sugar beet crop would be with proper legis- 
lation. Another great advantage would be 


stopping the outgo of about one hundred mil- 
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lion of dollars of gold a year. I am glad to 
help along the good work of the American 
Sugar Growers’ Society with enclosed check, 
and I trust they will have the co-operation 
and support of all, except the sugar trust, 
which would be hoping too much, irrespec- 
tive of occupation or pulitics. 
WHAT OTHERS SAY. 

Acceptances of state vice presidents in the 
preliminary organization, expressed in equal- 
ly pointed language, reach us in every mail. 
Mr Gustav Jarecki of Sandusky, speaks of 
efforts already under way to advance the 
cause in Ohio and neighboring states. For 
Indiana, Mr J. C. Small of Aurora, a culti- 
vator of more than 13,000 acres and a pushing 
capable man, takes hold with energy and en- 
thusiasm. 





Note and Comment. 





Whenever it is possible to counterfeit any- 
thing and foist it upon an unsuspecting world, 
there are plenty to undertake the job and 
plenty more who are willing to push it along, 
providing there is money to be gained by it. 
It matters not be it gold, silver, spices, tiour, 
butter or maple sugar, someone is seeking a 
fortune by striving to pass the false for the 
true. It is a crime to counterfeit money, but 
not so with other things. Why is this? Is it 


wrong to counterfeit money and right to 
counterfeit food? I failto see right in one 
more than the other. My neighbor has no 


more right to make and pass to me a counter- 
feit article of food as genuine than he has-a 
counterfeit dollar. If men will not be honest 
without a law, why not make a law which 
will compel them to be honest? I appeal to 
our legislatures, to congress, and to our coun- 
try. Why is the Hatch pure food bill where 
it is?—[Vt Maple Sugar Maker. 





J. H., Urbana, 0: The nearest 
factories to you are a small concern at Meno- 
monee Falls, Wis and Norfolk, Neb, too dis- 
tant to ship to, but one is to be built at Rome,N 
Y. Others arein N M, Utah and Cal. With 
favorable legislation, we hope to see new fac- 
tories established in the central and middle 
states,as well as in other parts of the country. 


beet sugar 





Maple Color and Flavor—Rain water run- 
ning off the bark of trees into the buckets 
will color sap. If leaves and other foreign 
matters are left in the sap while boiling, this 
is colored and makes strong sugar. I differ 
with the Vermont maple sugar maker and 
contend that the lighter the color the better 
the flavor. It shows better quality of sap 
and more expeditious work in getting it from 


sap to sugar, one of the main points to be 
considered if we have light colored sugar. 


Rutland Co, Vt. 


[L. F. 8., 


Ten Years’ Sugar Prices.—During 1896 the 
average price of 9% degree centrifugal 
sugar was-a shade more hen 3.6c per lb, a2- 
cording to the Sugar Trade Journal; in ’95 
scant 3.3c, in ’94¢ He, in ’93 3.7e, in ’92 3.3¢ 
in ’91 3.8c, in ’90, 54c, ’89 64c, 88 5fc, ’87 5fc. 
Average prizes of granulated were as follows: 
In 1896, eliminating minor fractions, 4$c; in 
95 4lc; in 94 44c; im ’93 4c; in ’92 4c; 
in ’91 43c; in ’90°64c; in ’89 T#e; in ’88 Te, 
in ’87 6c and in ’86 6ic. About 2e per Ib 
duty was taken off Apr 1, ‘91, and beginning 
with Aug 28, ’94, the duty approximated 40 % 
ad v alorem. 


Average Prices of British Grain afford a good 


‘9 





index of the improvement in values. The 
standard of measure in the U K is the ‘‘quar- 
ter,’’ representing in wheat about 8 bu. The 


average price of English grown wheat in Nov 
was 52s 4d per qr (equal to 97¢ per bu) compared 
with 22s 1ld in August. One year ago the 
average price was 25s 9d and in Nov, ’$4, on- 
ly 18s 10d, equal to» 564c per bu. November 
average price of barley 27s per qr, againsta 
little more than 18sin July; oats 17s 6d against 
14s 2d a year earlier. 

Highest Prices for Live Stock at Chicago in 
1896 were as follows: Native steers $6 50, 
western steers 4 40, Texas steers 5 50, native 
cows 5, feeders 4 10, bulls 4 40, distillery-fed 
steers 4 70, hogs 4 45, native sheep 4 60, west- 
ern sheep 4 30 and lambs 6 60. 
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COLLARSandCvFFs. 


ARE NOT TO BE WASHED. 
Made of fine cloth inall styles. 
When soiled, reverse, wear again, then discard. 


Ten collars or five pairs of cuffs for 25 cents. 
They look and fit better than any other kind. 
ASK THE DEALERS FOR THEM. 

If not found at the stores send six cents for 
sample collar and cuffs, naming style and size. 
A trial invariably results in continued use. 


—ro Collar Oo. os Milk —~os Boston yo 
PSS air 


THAT BAD HABIT. STOP IT. 
DR. ROSE 


has treated, cured and saved 
more than 5000 persons in 
New York State addicted to 
the liquor and morphine 
habits. The most complete 


Sanitarium x 


in this country. Treatment: 
Rational, safe, sure. 
FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


Baker-Rose Sanitarium, 


Clubbing List. 


READ IT AND SEE HOW MONEY 
CAN BE SAVED. 




















We print herewith a list of some of the leading publica- 
tions which we can furnish in combination witn the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. In every case our sub- 
scribers can save money by ordering other papers of us. 
The prices in the list do not apply to subscribers in foreign 
countries. The first column gives the cost when the two 
publications wre taken separately; the second column the 
reduced price at which we furnish the publications named 
when taken in combination with the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST each for one year. 


Cost Our 

Separately. Price 
Am. Poultry Journal, Chicago, Il, $2.00 $1.50 
Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago, Ill, 3.00 2.50 
Christian Herald, New York, 2.50 2.00 
Chronicle Telegraph, Pittsburg, Pa, 2.00 1.50 
Commercial Gazette, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1.50 1.35 
Commercial Gazette, Pittsburg, Pa, 2.00 1.80 
Courier Journal, Louisville,-Ky, 2.00 1.05 
Dairy World, Chicago, Ml, 2.00 1.50 
Enquirer, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1.50 1.15 
Farm Poultry, Boston, Mass., 2.00 1.75 
Free Press, Detroit, Mich, 2.00 1.75 
Harper’s Bazar, New York, 5.00 4.25 
Harper’s Magazine, New York, 5.00 4.05 
Harper’s Round Table, New York, 3.00 2.75 
Harper’s Weekly, New York, 5.00 4.25 
Hoard’; Dairyman, Ft, Atkinson, Wis, 2.00 1.80 
Inter-Ocean, Chicago, Il, 2.00 1.25 
Inter-State Poultryman, Tiffin, Ohio, 1.50 1.15 
Leader, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.00 L75 
McClure’s Magazine, New York, 2.00 1.85 
Munsey’s Magazine, New York, 2.00 1.85 
Ohio State Journal, Columbus, Ohio, 2.00 1.60 
Peterson’s Magazine, New York, 2.00 1.75 
Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio, 2.00 1.75 
Poultry Mouthly, Albany, N. Y., 2.00 1.75 
Review of Reviews, New York, 3.50 3.00 
Scientific American, New York, 4.00 3.50 
Scribner’s Magazine, New York, 4.00 3.50 
Semi-Weekly News, Gaiveston, Texas, 2.00 1.40 
Semi-Weekly News, Dallas, Texas, 2.00 1.40 
The Century, New York, 5.00 4.50 
The Cosmopolitan, New York, 2.00 1.75 
The Ladies’ World, New York, 1.40 1.25 
Tribune, Detroit, Mich, 2.00 1.40 
Tri-Weekly World, New York, 2.00 1.55 
Weekly Blade, Toledo, Ohio, 2.00 1.50 
Weekly Tribune, New York, 2.00 1.25 
Wool Markets & Sheep, Chicago, 2.00 1.50 
Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 2.75 2.2 


Ten Cents additional to the above combination price 
will entitie you to our New and Thoroughly Revised 
Edition of the American Agriculturist Almanac for 1897, 
which is the best and most comprehensive work of the 
kind ever published, 

Address orders to either of our offices below, but to 
avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


American Agriculturist, 


52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
23 Eberly Bik., Columbus Ohio. 
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Answers to Subscribers’ Questions. 


Corns. —F. E. G. has a horse which has a 
Shoe with a bar shoe made su that it 


then pare 


corn 
will rest on the wall and the frog, 
away a little of the wall at the seat of the 
corn, Lin on‘each side, leaving a space be- 
tween the wall and the shee. By doing this, 
there will be no pressure on the corn,and ina 
few months the part will fillup and in this 
wavy cure the corn. Get one of MelIntosh’s 
Diseases of Horses and Cattle. It 


DOOKS, 


vives a chapter on the diseases of the foot 
and how to treat them. It can be had from 
this ottice postpaid for $1.75. Every farmer 


should have one. 


Puncture.—J. C. N.had a cow which bloated 
being 
wound 


by eating clover; she was relieved by 
punctured with a pen Knife but the 


has never healed, gas eseapes from it and 
when she lies down a growth protrudes from 
the opening. Treatment: Remove _ the 


growth and pare the edge of the wonnd, then 
take a strong pin and press it through from 
side to side, then tie a string around the 
ends of the pin and draw it tight. This will 
close the opening. Puta bandage around the 
part to keep it from injury. When this is 
done, it usually heals. 





Sweeney.—W. K. wants a remedy for 
sweeny: Cantharides 2 drand lard 15 oz; 
mix, rub a little of this on the shrunken part 
once a week and continue is for several 
months if necessary. Feed the animal on 
gvod hay and oats and give exercise. 


Spavin.—A. P. has a mare which is lame, 
she is worse after driving; the veterinary sur- 
geon says it is a spavin and treated her, but 
she is no better. Spavius are very difficult to 
cure. The best remedy is firing,which should 
be done by a qualitied veterinary surgeon. If 
one is not obtainable, try the following: 
Cantharides 2 dr, biniodide of mercury 1 
dram and lard 2 oz; rub a third of this on the 
wash off 


part, let i¢ remain on 2 hours, then 
and rub on a little lard; repeat this in two 
weeks and so with the third application. 

Bog Spavin.—J. H. B. has a colt which has 
soft lump in the fore part of its hock joint. 


From the description, the colt has a bog spav- 
in. Treatment: Biniodide of mercury 2dr 
and lard 2 0z; mix, rub on a little, let it re- 
main on 24 hours, then wasb off and rub ona 
little lard. Repeat this every second week 
until it is removed. Keep the colt’s head tied 
up while the blister is on. 


Enlarged Joint.—D. B. has a colt which 
fot its pastern joint cut and it has left an 
enlargement and the joint is stiff. Use 
biniodide of mercury 2 dr and lard 2 oz; mix, 
rub a little of this on the enlargement with 
the fingers, let it remain on for 24 hours, then 
wash off and apply a little lard. Repeat this 
every second week for several months. Keep 
the animal’s head tied up while the blister 
is on. 


Fungus Growth.—W. B. R.’s 
growth on her jaw, it bleeds freely when rub- 
bed and has the appearance of a raw sore. If 
there is any neck to the Jump, tie a small 
cord tight around it and if it does not slough 
off in 4or5 days, tie on another: when it 
drops off, apply a little terchloride of antimony 
to it once every second day; when it is lower 
than the surrounding skin, use oxide of zine 
1 oz and vaseline 2 0z; mix, apply alittle once 
aday. Ifthere is no neck to the lump, rub 
on a little bichloride of mercury every third 
day, using no more at atime than would lie 
on a dime; continue this until 1t is lower 
than the surrounding skin; then use the above 
ointment to healit. If the cow is in good 
condition, the milk will be fit for use. 

Distemper.—F. G. C. 
weeks old whose eyes become closed, the skin 
scabby and tight, they lose flesh fast and die 
in a few days. Keep the pigs in a warm, dry 
place; feed the sow on ground oats mixed 
with middlings, with a handful of oil cake, at 
a dose. Give the small pigs a teaspoonful of 
cod-liver oil three times a day, put two drops 
of co npound SV rup of squills In each dose of 
the oil. Bathe the eves with warm water and 
rub the skin once a day with a little 
pound liniment. 


cow has a 


has some pigs three 


COlil- 


has a cow which 
heen discharg- 
her milk fit for 


Lump on Jaw.—A. J. L. 
has a luinp on its jaw; it has 
ing matter for some time Is 
Also has 
appetite and keeps thin in flesh. 
out the opening into the lump, then 
little tincture chloride of iron into it: do 
once a day until it stops running; then 


a mare whicit has a ravenous 
First, clean 
inject a 
this 
rub 


use? 





OUR 








VETERINARY 


Bini- 


on a little of the following once a week: 
odide of mercury 2dr an¢dlard2 oz. If the 


cow eats well and is in good condition, her 
milk will be fit for use. 2. Give the mare 
about 15 lbs of good hay and 4 qts of oats ata 
feed and a bran mash occasionally; always 
water before feeding and put a piece of rock 
salt in her box su that she can get at it when 


she wants to; do not overwork her but give 
regular exercise. To help her to get into 
good shape, boil a teacupful of tlaxseed 


in water 2 gal into a pulp and while hot pour 
it into § pail of bran and make a mash of it. 
Give a mash of this kind once a day for three 
weeks and put one of the following powders 
in it: Sulphate of iron 4 0z, nitrate of potassi- 
um 2ozand nux vomica 2 oz; mix, divide 
into 24 doses. Repeat the above if needed. 

Congestion of the Brain.—W. F. B. has 
horses which are dying with a disease which 
affects the head; some of them remain quiet 
with their heads drawn upwards and back- 
wards, others are wild, kick and paw _ with 
their forefeet; they usually die in 12 hours. 
They have been fed on cornstalks which were 
spoiled by the dry weather. There is no 
doubt but what the bad fodder is the causa of 
the trouble and should not be fed to horses or 
any other animal. All those that are not af- 
fected should have a dose of physic, say 1 oz 
aloes, and fed on good hay and oats. There 
would be no use of treatment when the ani- 
mal has an attack. 


Hanks or Haw.—W.W. hasa horse which has 
what is sometimes called ‘‘hooks’’ and wants 
to know if they can be removed. This is an 
appendage of the eye which nature has provid- 
ed for animals for the purpose of brushing 
dust or other foreign bodies off the eve. Some 
horses have these largely developed and it 
protrudes from the inner angle of the eye and 
looks bad. They shonld not be removed, as 
they will never be replaced. If they are 
swollen. they should be bathed with alum, 1 
teaspoonful to 4 pt of water. 


Heaves.—G. W. R. wants a remedy for heaves 


in a brood mare. There is no sure cure 
for beaves. Feed on good oats and small 
quantities of hay, give regular exercise; after 


the animal has had her meal put on a muzzle 
to prevent her from overloading her stomach. 
Give 4 oz doses of Fowler’s solution of arsenic 
onee a day in a small bran mash and contin- 
ue it for one month or longer if necessary. 





Blindness. —C. H. has a*mare which has had 
sore eyes for some time and is blind, there is 
ascum over part of them; the mare hada 
swelling on the inside of the hock joint. 

3athe the eyes twice a day with cold water 

and after each bathing apply a little of the 
following with a feather (use a clean feather 
each time): Nitrate of silver 4 gr and distill- 
ed water 1 oz; also give nux vomica 1 dr 
twiee a day in bran mash. Continue this 
treatment for two weeks and report. 

Dried-Up.—F. S. B. wants a remedy for a 
cow which has daried off in her milk several 
months too soon; also for a colt which swells 
in its legs. 1. There is no remedy that 
will bring back the milk until it comes of its 
own accord next time sheis fresh. 2. Bathe 
the swollen parts twice a day with a little of 
the following lotion: Acetate of lead 4 oz, 
tincture of arnica 20z and water 1lgqt. Put 
on a bandage after bathing; also give sul- 
phate of iron 4 0z and nitrate of potassium 4 
oz; mix, divide into 24 doses, give one twice 
aday in bran mash. Repeat this quantity if 
needed. 


Paralysis.—J. H.S. had a mare which was 
found with her tongue hanging out and was 
not able to retract it: she would try to eat 
but could not,as she had no use of her tongue, 
She gradually grew worse and 1n a few hours 
got down and could not get up and soon died 
with a struggle. It is likely that a lhlood ves- 
sel in the base of the brain ruptured, causing 
pressure on the nerves, first “of the tongue 
then extending to the other nerves, causing 
death. Medicine would be of no service in 
such a case. 


Chorea.—A. A. L. has a horse which does 
be doing well, his appetite is 
condition fair, while driving 
on the road he soon becomes loggy and will 
stop suddenly, lower his hind parts, spread 
his feet aud steps backward. He seems to be 
more affected in one hind leg than the other. 
These irregular movements of the voluntary 
muscles depend on a deranged condition of 
the spinal nerves, often caused by a faulty 
digestion. Give aloes 1 oz, ginger1 oz and 
carbonate of soda 1 0z; mix, dissolve in hot 
water 4 pt, then add cold water 4 pt and give 


not seem to 
good and his 





ADVISER 







at one dose. After the physie has 1. 
give sulphate of copper 1 dr in bran mash and 
nitrate of potassium 2 drin the drinking l= 
ter twice a day for two weeks, skip a 

and give again if needed. 


operater 


L. @ W. has @ 


x 


Heart Disease. cow 
eame from the field in a_ bloated : 
the swelling soon subsided but ever since é 
has not done well, now she is swollen 


cond 


in the brisket, the swelling extends hetween 
the fore legs and she walks with her legs wide 


Her appetite has faileat and she us 


apart. 
This derangement w 


dried up in her milk. us 
caused by something the animal had taken, 
causing her to bloat and in way has 
affected the circulation causing the swelling 
of the brisket. The treatment should ha 
been stimulants, such as aromatie spirits o 
ammonia 1 oz and spirits of nitrus ether 2 
given at one dose in cold water1 pt and re- 
peated three times a day for one I 


sole 


week. The 
present treatment should be tincture digitalis 
2 oz and tincture chloride of iron 1 oz, given 
in oatmeal gruel 1 qt and repeated three times 
a day; also give iodide of potassium 2 dr twic« 


a day in a pint of cold water. Puta seton in 
the brisket. 
Garget.—Subscriber has a cow which has 


had part of her udder swollen for the last 
four weeks, although it has keen treated If 
the swollen part is hot and tender to the 
touch, foment it for 4 hour three times a day 
and after each fomentation apply a little of 
the following lotion: Acetate of lead OZ, 
tincture of arnica 2 0z and water 1 qt. If ihe 
part is hard and cool, use iodine 2 dr and 
vaseline 2 oz; mix, rub a little of this well in 
with the fingers twice a week. Milk as much 
as possible from the affected teats. 
Bloating.—A. F. has a calf which swells up 
after getting its milk. The trouble is caused 
from too much acid inits stomach. Put Z 
also boil flaxsees it 
teacupful of this in 
lime water 


lime water in its milk; 
a thin pulp and mix a 
each feed of milk along with the 
Continue this for a few weeks. 


Morbid Appetite.—P. L. C. T. has a young 


horse which has a ravenous appetite, ll 
even eat sawdust. After the animal has tin- 
ished his meal, put on a muzzle to prevent 
him from eating any more; give turpentine 2 


0z in raw linseed oil 4 pt once a day for four 
days, then give 1 quart of.the oil at a dose at 
a physic. After the physic has operated, give 


him one vf the following powders in small 
bran mash once a day: Nux vomica 2 oz, sul 
phate of iron 4 oz and nitrate of potassium 4 
0z; mix, divide into 24 doses; repeat 
above if needed. 

Rheumatism.—Subsceriber has a cow \ hn 


is thin im flesh. she is sore and stiff, first in 
one hind leg. then in the other, she has difti- 


culty in getting up, seems to be in pain and 
is quite lame at times. This is a symptom of 
rheumatism. Boil a teacupfal of flax seed 


into a pulp in water 2 gal and while hot pour 


it into half a pail of bran and make a mash 
of it; give a mash of this kind once a day 
with iodide of potassium 1drin it and con- 


tinue it for 1 mo; also give 4 oz doses of wine 
of colchicum twice a day in 4 pt cold water. 
If the joints are sore, rub them once a day 
with tincture of cantharides. Feed clover 
hay and ground oats mixed with bran. 


Chorea.—C. S. H. has a horse which jerks 
his hind legs as if affected by cramps. The 
horse walks all right but if he has to lift } 
leg high or back up, they are drawn up to the 


nis 


body. This is caused by a deranged state of 
the nerves which supply the voluntary mus- 
cles of the leg or legs and is usually not much 
benefited by treatment If it has been of 
long standing, try a course of Fowler’s solu- 
tion of arsenic, 1 0z at a dose, onee a day 


given in bran mash and continue for six 
weeks. 

Lame Horse.—Mrs S. A. H. has a horse 
which has been lame for one year, the leg is 
now swollen from the knee to the hoof on the 
back part; the foot is aiso contracted. It is 


likely the disease first sturted in the foot and 
is now extending up the back tendon. Re- 
more the shoe and poultice the foot for two 
weeks with hot bran mash put into a bag and 
tied on the foot; change the poultice once ; 
day and wet it several times a day witl 
warm water. If the swelling on the leg is 
hot and tender to the touch, use a little of 
the following three times a day: Acetate of 
lead 4 oz, tincture of arnica 2 oz and water 
1 qt. Ifitis not hot, use biniodide of mer- 
apply a little 


Do not work the horse for ast 


cury 2 dr and lard 3 0z, mix, 
once a week. 
least 3 mos. 














Horticulture in New Jersey. 


\ very full program, embracing nearly 
every interest of the orchardist and gardener, 
was prepared by the committee for the 23d 
innual meeting of the N J state horticultural 
society at Trenton. There were the usual pre- 
liminales, but the earlier hours of the meet- 
ing took an unexpected turn through the 
death of William R. Ward, whose funerai took 
piace during the gathering, and for whom a 
memorial biographical sketch was read by 
Jj. bb. Rogers. Mr Ward was the _ brother 
of Pres Ward of the N J state horticultural 
society, and had long been prominently iden- 
titied with this and kindred work, he being, 
at the time of his death, an ofticial of the 
state agricultural board. 

Prot Byron WD. Halstead of the experi- 
ment station varied his paper, entitled New 
fungi, somewhat, from the ,fact that ‘several 
of the well-known sorts had taken on new 
virnience, and become more serious than any 
of the new ones except the suddenly appear- 
ing and widespread asparagus rust. This he 
considered most serious unless stamped out by 
thorough, concerted action, ¥et not so difticult 
to deal with, if the above conditions were ful- 
filled. The blistered, brown-spotted and lined 
appearance were both described and shown 
by specimens at hand. The affected fields 
appear brown as if prematurely maturing. 
Two methods of destruction were advocated: 
Buruing the brnsh tothe smallest fragment 
in the fall; spraying with insecticides in sum- 
mer after the crop has been cut. The pear 
blight and the peach root-gall received full 
treatment. The attacks of pear blight and its 
spread through the blossoms were noted, and 
the fact that very dry weather may check it 
completely, but that it usnally remains over 
winter on the trees, and there gains momen- 
tum. Prof Halstead recommended, first, that 
the tree be put in fighting condition by good 
treatment to induce thriving,firm growth with- 
out over-stimulation by cultivation and heavy 
manuring; second, that, all blighted portions 
be cut and burned in late autumn. The con- 


tagious peach gall can be seen with a glass 
when the seedling is but four weeks old. 
Experiments point to sulphur as the best 


ageut to keep itin check. One part sulphur 
to 250 of soil may be used in the seed bed. 

Prof J. B. Smith, station entomologist, gave 
his attention largely to the melon louse and 
the San Jose scale as formidable insect depre- 
dators of the past year. For destroying the 
former. he recommended evaporating _ bi- 
sulphide of carbon, under a closely shut down 
cap, as a paper-covered basket, or a box 
over the hill. One teaspoonful of solution, 
evaporating in about one hour in 1 cu ft of 
space,will kill every louse,no matter how well 
sheltered. Cost, at drug-store prices, 4¢ per 
hill. Ice water was recommended as a tolera- 
bly good insecticide, apparentiy not injurious 
to plants. Prof Smith aftirmed decidedly, 
concerning the San Jose scale, that it was by 
no means stamped out in California and that 
despite every assertion, there was no proof that 
the parasite ladybird, introduced from Aus- 
tralia, had had any effect whatever in check- 
ing the scale. A native ladybird had done 
good work, but most of the credit was due to 
insecticides. Yet climatic differences are such 
that California's experience is of no use what- 
ever to New Jersey either in the matter of 
parasites or of insecticides. 

J. W. Kerr of Denton, Md, made a strong 
appeal for planting the native plums, in pref- 
erence to the well-known sorts or to the Jap- 
anese varieties. He aftirmed that they are 
enormously productive when planted so that 
one group may fertilize others, and that he was 
constantly obtaining better prices than he 
could command for the other kinds. John 
L. Harris of Minnesota was debarred, through 
iliness, from presenting his paper on plum 
improvement. Emmons Roberts, Fellowship, 
speaking on location and exposure of or- 
chards, considered the worst exposure the ex- 
posure to neglect; the best location, on the 
property of some one who would care for the 
trees; more seriously, contiguous t9 every 
home is certainly the best place to locate an 
orchard; on a northern or western slope if 
possible, but let us have the orchard, no mat- 
ter what the location. Williams was referred 
to as the best all-around early apple. 

J. B. Rogers of Newark read a very pleas- 
ant paper on Vacant lot farming, now attract- 
ing so much attention. Prof Voorhis, direc- 
tor of the experiment station, gave a resume 
of the results of inquiries concerning ap- 
ples, among nearly 1000 growers inthe state, 
but the results were too variable to tabulate 
in brief. L. J. Farmer, Pulaski, N Y, talked 
of the new strawberry culture, the chief point 
of which was heeling in the plants in close 
beds for six weeks in spring, mainly for ease 
in spraying. High cultivation and fertilizing 








PRACTICAL FRUIT GROWING 


were urged. Horace Koberts on Marketing, 
Samuel Miller on Peaches and Charles Black 
on How to plant and what to grow contribut- 
ed valuabie and interesting papers. W. A. 
Manda, South Orange, made points on palms 
and other decorative plants. Horace Roberts, 
in a brief but pertinent address, affirmed that 
retail markets are always more stable than the 
wholesale markets, therefore safer and as a 
rule better. He laid down the rule for suc- 
cessful marketing as giving the people what 
they want, when they want it and as they 
want it. His epigram that beauty is queen 
of all markets, even markets social, covered 
a very practical truth for growers. 

The president’s address was, necessarily, 
put off until the second day, when it was 
faithfully given. He urged more pride in the 
work, itself almost a profession, and more 
careful notes of experiments, and exchange 
of ideas at the general meeting. Officérs-elect 
ure: Pres, J. B. Ward, Lyons Farms; vice- 
pres, Q. W. Nicholson, Camden; secretary, 
Henry I. Budd, Mount Holly; treasurer, 
Charies L. Jones, Newark. The only changes 
in committees are the exchange of Horace 
Roberts, Feliowship, and Thomas J. Beans, 
Moorestown, the latter going to the fruit, the 
former to the executive committee. Charles 
Black, Hightstown, was made the delegate to 
the state board of agriculture. 

a 


An Object Lesson in Organizing. 


The 23d annuai session of the Maine state 
grange last month directs attention to a grand 
instance of associated effort among farmers 
that may well be imitated in the rest of the 
country. The city board of trade gave the 
Patrons a brilliant reception, the local au- 
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thorities decorated the hall and the farmers 
were the recipients of every attention. The 
reports of the various committees were able 
and showed that the farmers meant to look 
after their interests. The governor and coun- 
cil visited the grange in a body. Two of the 
mutual insurance companies carry $4,006,000 
of risks. The grange insisted upon having 
justice done farmers in all matters of state 
and national legislation. A strong set of offi- 
cers was elected. The state grange received 
$7605 last year, disbursed $3829 and has $3776 
in the treasury. Although Maine already has 
a grange in almost every townshap, eight new 
ones were reported last year, one was reor- 
ganized and one Pomona grange started. The 
membership by counties is as follows, and 


therefare a dozen subordinate granges with}200 
or more menvbers, Turner grange leading with 
415: 





County Grange G@ L County Granges G L 
17 161 - Oxford, 18 — i] 
17 317 — Penobscot, 20 — dW 
15 77 «Piscataquis AU “a= 
9 23) — Sagadahoc, tt) 3 
Hancock, 12 lI -—— Somerset, 14 bw — 
Kennebec, Dw 4606—C«C ———sé«WW a ido. 27 ™=lU— 
Knox, hv — 30 Washington. 6 Ss — 
Lincoln, 4 21 — York, 13 - 1 
Total number of granges, 253 
Total number of members, 207128 
Net gain for the year, 1,594 
a - 


I notice an article from Midland, Va, giv- 
ing a remedy for choked cattle. Will the edi- 
tor please inquire of his contributor if he 
ever employed bis remedy as a cure for sick 
headache or neuralgia. I think if he would 
use a heavy steel hammer the effect would be 
more lasting and prevent a relapse of disease. 
[A. Hubbard, Lee Co, Ill. 


Gold Imports in 1896 were $82,864,000 ; exports 
51,970,000, net gain to U S 30,900,000. 
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You will find one coupon 
inside each twe ounce bag, 
and two coupons inside each 
beg of Black~ 
Buy a bag 


four ounce 
well’s Durham. 
of this celebrated tobacco 
and read the coupon—which 
gives a list of valuable pres- 
ents and how to get them. 




















newly improved. This year’s buyers of the “PLANET JR.” No. 8 
.Herse Hoe will have the advantage of a longer and higher frame, 


new lever wheel and depth regulator, new expander and other 
improvements that make this long known and widely used 


cultivator absolutely perfect. To 


learn of the im- 


A provements in this and the good features of all the 
other *“‘Pianet Jr.”’ Farm and Garden Toois, write 


for the “Planet Jr.”” Book for ’97. 
8. L. Allen & Co., 1107 Market St., Phil 


~~“ 
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‘We 


ave a plan by which Farmers can get 


TOOL CHESTS FREE 


Containing of first-class quality (guaranteed) every tool—Axes, Saws and Planes includeti—n 


to repair vehicles, machines or baild a house. 
required 


for particulars. 


ecessary 
Three two-cent stamps and the name of this p: Tr 
Pewell Fertilizer & Chemical Co., Baltimere, Md, 
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The Grange in the Empire State. 


{See Frontispiece.] 


York state is noted in all things for great- 
ness and by no means the least of these is the 
inspiring record of that grand farmers’ 
organization—the grange. Its 24th annual ses- 
sien will be held Feb 2-4 at Y MC A build- 
ing, Rochester, and bids fair to be one of the 
best attended sessions of years. The first 
real farmers’ subordinate grange ever organiz- 
ed was Fredonia grange, No 1, of Chautauqua 
Co, N Y, which received its charter April 16, 
1867. The grange in Chautauqua Co is and 
for years has been a power, there being 28 
subordinate granges with over 3000 mem- 
bers. Union grange of Watertown, Jefferson 
Co, is one of the largest granges in the coun- 
try, numbering over 560 Patrons. New 
York state grange is one of the most pow- 
erful state organizations in the country, 
being composed of about 700 live granges hav- 
ing a membership of 40,000 active Patrons in 
42 counties and where dues are promptly paid. 
In Chenango Co, alone, 11 granges have each a 
hall, either owned by the grange or built for 
its use, and exclusively controlled by it. 
The grange is a power by which a tremendous 
amount of good can be accomplished and it 
is to be regretted the 300,000 farmers outside 
the gates of the orderin the Empire state 
fail to knock for admittance. 

At the recent session of the national grange 
State Master O. H. Hale reported ‘‘27 new 
granges organized during last year. Most of 
these granges are in counties where granges 
have not heretofore been formed, and their 
members are among the most substantial and 
intelligent farmers in these localities. Among 
the granges of the state there is more general 
interest manifested than in previous years. 
There ismore call for grange literature and 
grauge lecturers. Nearly all of the granges are 
discussing rot only all matters pertaining to 
farming and agriculture generally, but the 
issues and questions of the day pertaining 
to town, county, state and national politics 
of the government and matters of general 
interest to the people. Education is made 
the leading feature, the chief cornerstone 
upon which we are striving to build the noble 
editice of Patrons of Husbandry, believing 
that all other benefits will naturally follow as 
a result of higher and better education. We 
feel that we have great reason to rejoice that 
while nearly every industry is languishing 
and being carried on ata loss, our order is 
making a healthy growth, and greater har- 
mony pervades our ranks than ever before. 
The near future is fuil of hope and encourage- 
inent. May a kind Providence hasten the 
time when the farmer shall see and realize 
his true position in the body politic, and re- 
ceive a fair compensation for his labor, when 
a few faithful laborers shall be no longer 
compelled to say to their brother farmers, 
‘Come with us and we will do you good,’ 
that all may see what our order is doing and 
has done to uplift humanity and benefit every 
citizen in this fair land of ours, and shall 
come within its folds, knowing no north, no 
south, no east, no west, but fraternal and 
brotherly love shall pervade our entire 
ecountry.’’ 

The advantages to the farmer of member- 
ship in the grange are numerous. The social 
good of meeting friends and neighbors every 
fortnight 1s in itself beneficial. Atthe meet- 
ings, topics for discussion develop and 
broaden the mind and for that reason the 
grange is frequently called the farmers’ school. 
It is not necessary to enumerate the in- 
fluences that have made the order in New 
York self-respecting, confident, strong in 
resources and generally prosperous; but the 
most important of all deserves at least such 
mention as will show the estimation in which 
it is held. This is the social influence. It is, 
in fact, the chief source of strength, and de- 
pendent upon it are innumerable advantages 
constantly enjoyed by members. This does 
not refer to formal exercises incident to grange 
meetings, pleasant as they are, but rather 
to the association of farmers and their fami- 
lies in general affairs, in consulting and con- 
sidering matters of common interest. In this 
way there is promoted that confidence which 
begets favor. Through this social growth the 
order has become a concrete force which has 
been applied successfully in various offices 
relating to the government. Care has been 
exercised to keep free from doubtful or harm- 
ful alliances ond to shun devious business 
ways. Safety has been counted as a very de- 
sirable element of progress, and as a happy 
result, progress has been steady, while there 
is also most gratifying promise of continued 
advancement. | 

The farmer who would join the grange to 
save a few paltry dollars by co-operative 
methods of buying or selling can hardly be 


PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY 


looked upon as of much value to the order. 
The grange was founded primarily for the 
social and educational good of the farmer and 
the financial features were an after considera- 
tion delegated mostly to Pomona and county 
granges. Farmers have, however, developed 
a keen eye for business, and York state 
-atrons are among the most successful in this 
direction. In several counties of the state, 
thousand of dollars have been saved to mem- 
bers by co-operation in the mercantile 
business. The trade of a Patrons’ store at 
Little Falls, Herkimer Co, 24 years in busi- 
ness, has amounted to $36,000 on a capital of 
$2400 and a dividend of 264 % declared to 
stockholders. The next year capital stock 
was increased to $4000 and the amount of 
trade increased to $57,000 at a profit of 50? %, 
10 % of which was paid to stockholders. The 
sapital stock of this successful enterprise 1s 
held by members of the grange only, in 
shares of $10, and no member is ailowed more 
than five shares. A similar store at Syracuse, 
with a capital stock of $10,000, sold in trade 
the first year $39,000, the next year $87,000 and 
the third year considerably over $100,000. 
A grange store in Broome Co did a_ thriving 
business of $4000 a year on a capital of $240. 
Another line where co-operative effort has met 
with brilliant success is in mutual fire in- 
surance. York state laws confine the limits 
of each of such companies to three counties. 
All of the strong grange counties havea 
Patrons Fire Ins Co and where the order in 
one county cannot suppert such company, 
Patrons of two or three adjacent counties 
unite. In the state, there are over 90 mutual 
companies carrying nearly 100,000 policies 
representing risks of $150,000.000. About one- 
half of these companies and insurance were 
under the control of Patrons. The saving on 
three-year policies, compared te the old stock 
companies, is over a quarter of a million dol- 
lars. The Patrons fire relief association of 
Cayuga Co carries over $3,000,000, Cortland 
Co 1,000,000, Chautauqua 4,000,000, Chenango 
2,000,000, Delaware 2,000,000, Genesee 1,000,- 
000, Herkimer 1,000,000, Monroe 2,000,000, 
Ontario 1,000,000, Onondaga 2,000,000, St 
Lawrence 2,000,000, Tompkins 2,000,000. 

York state Patrons are surely accomplishing 
the desires of the late stute master, W. C. 
Gifford, who said: ‘‘ We are striving to do our 
work in such a way that other classes, and 
especially professional politicians, will 
recognize the fact that we mean _ business. 
We believe the time has come for action, for 
plain words and energetic work, and we _ pro- 
pose to stand by the interests of our class 
until equity and justice shall prevail; and 
when our work is done we hope to receive 
the reward of the faithful laborer and of the 
farmer, irrespective of his membership in the 
grange.’’ 

I 
Tonic for the Grange. 

Winter campaign leaflets are being used to 
good advantage by Master G. RB. Horton of 
the Michigan state grange. Fach subordi- 
nate grange officer was on Jan 1senta circular 
describing current conditions affecting farm- 
ers and Patrons of Michigan. A second bun- 
dle of pamphlets intended for general distri- 
bution was sent each grange. The granges 
were then requested to mail the pamphlets 
to every farmer within reasonable reach of 
the grange. The appointment of application 
night was urged to be set fora meeting two 
weeks ora month after the circulars were 
sent out. When leaflets are mailed, each Pa- 
tron is expected to act as a soliciting commit- 
tee and personally urge the signing of appli- 
cations. Prizes, first, second and third, to 
the Patron securing the most applications on 
application night should be offered. The 
leaflet to the public is a reasoning with the 
farmer, a statement of why the grange is 
worthy his support, why the farmer should 
work with the grange and an explanation of 
cost and conditions as to membership. It is 
one of the best plans we have ever seen of se- 
curing an increased membership in a modest 
but practical business way and Master Horton 
1s to be commended for his sagacity. 


NEW YORK. 


What One Grange Is Doing. 

Savona grange, No 302, has just experienced 
a year of unparalleled prosperity: Jan 1, 1896, 
our total membership numbered 76; Jan 1, 
’*97, it was 190 Patrons and all in good stand- 
ing, a net gain of 114. At the commencement 
of the year, we were renting a hall and fur- 
niture. During the year we have built a new 
hall and furnished it complete, collected the 
dues of all delinquent Patrons and lost only 
one Patron by suspension. At a special] meet- 
ing Feb 8 to contemplate the building of a 
grange hall, the dues were raised to 50c per 
quarter, which with our present membership 
will soon pay for the hall; 56 meetings were 
held during the year with an average attend- 


ance of 40 Patrons. The first and second 
meetings of each month are given to initiat- 
ing in the first and second degrees, the third 
is devoted to literary work consisting of s 
lect readings, music, debating, recitations, 
etc. The interest which has been developed 
in the grange is being heralded far and nea: 
T. C. Wall, the editor of our local paper, has 
‘joined the grange and is lending a helpi 
hand by publishing grange items of interé 
each week. Atthe fourth meeting of each 
month the third and fourth degrees are con- 
ferred. We are in hopes to get the prize of 
$10 in gold offered by the state grange to the 
grange within the state making the greatest 
gain in membership during the year. Master 
D. F. Ward and Lecturer Isuac Johnson were 
re-elected. It is hardly expected that we can 
keep up the present rate of increase in mem- 
bership another year, but we confidently ex- 
pect a year of prosperity. 

Stanford grange re-elected nearly all its old 
ofticers ; installation Jan 13 with supper. 

Hamilton grange elected J. §S. Kimberly 
master, Mrs J. Howe lecturer and A. E. Coe 
secretary. The grange is prospering. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Springfield grange of Morris Cross Roads 
unanimously resolved it prefers the appoiut- 
ment of J. H. Brigham of Ohio as secretary of 
agriculture. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Ringoes grange isin a prosperous condition; 
E. J. Strong has been elected master, P 
H. Hartwell lecturer and Mrs Bessie D. Sked 
secretary. 

Locktown grange does quite a business in a 
co-operative way; its purchases for the past 
year have amounted to over $5000; it has 
elected Wilfred W. Lambert master, George 
W. Hockenbary lecturer and A. J. Burkett 
secretary 

Sergeantsvilie grange elected John Post 
master, William O. Merrell lecturer and Ken- 
sell Reading secretary. 

Kingwood grange elected E. B. Vanhorn 
master, Hiram Rittenhouse, Sr, lecturer and 
Judson R. Kerr secretary. 

Oak Grove grange 1s the youngest grange in 
the state, not a year old, yet it is up to time 
in a co-operative way; it has elected William 
Dubon master, John G. ITarue lecturer and 
Herman K. Wright secretary. 

The annual meeting for the election of offi- 
cers of Hunterdon Co Pomona grange will be 
held at Ringves grange hall Jan 22. 

OHIO. 

Troy grange of Coolville, because of the 
farmers’ institute, postponed its annual feast 
day, Dec 4, to Jan 2, at which time public in- 
stallation of officers was held and a bountiful 
dinner provided. After the public exercises 
the grange went into regular session and re- 
ceived 16 applications for membership. At 
the next regular *‘work’’ day 19 candidates 
for initiation are expected; 1897 is to be the 
banner year for Troy grange. The farmers of 
this community are awaking toa sense of 
their duty in regard to organization, for ‘‘di- 
vided we fall, united we stand.’’ 


The work of the grange and declaration of 
purposes is the title of a leatiet just issued by 
National] Lecturer Alpha Messer of Rochester, 


Vt, concerning the grange. It is an extreme- 

ly valuable document for use by deputies and 

Patrons interested in extending the order. It 

is distributed free by the national lecturer. 
snammeissigililtitieninst 

The Use of Mercurial Ointment for lice on 
sattle and colts should not be done by a nov- 
ice. Better apply dry pyrethrum, or if you 
do not have it, sulphur, and card in thorough- 
ly four or five times; it is effective and safe. 
[D. F. Hodges, Franklin Co, Me. 

ES-This treatment will answer if it is 
well done, but itis very difficult to get the 
sulphur to remain long enough on some parts 
of the body to be of any use.—{ Dr D. McIntosh. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 
Bronchitis.—Sudden changes of the weather 
cause bronchial troubles. “Brown’s Bronchia 

Troches’’ will give effective relief. 


Our Readers who are in want of a thresher, 
horse power, engine, dog power, ensilage cut- 
ter, saw machine, feed mill, fanning mill or 
land roller, will, we believe, be sure to get the 
best and at the lowest price consistent with 
quality and value of goods, if they deal with 
the old and reliable manufacturer, Minard 
Harder, Cobleskill, New York, who sends free 
his beautifully illustrated and plainly and 
clearly descriptive catalog to all applicants 
mentioning this paper. 








The Year’s Heavy Butter Movement. 


fhe both west 


for low 


liberal output of creameries, 


and east, accounts in a great measure 


ves of butter this winter. The break early 

is month resulted perhaps more directly 
from an accumulation, coupled with the fact 
that it is the dull period in the butter market, 
with the holiday demand never favoratle to 
buying beyond immediate wants, especially 
as the stock taking season is searcely over. 
Chicago’s butter trade in ’96 exhibited a large 
increase over tue previous year. According 
to produce exchange figures, aggregate re- 
ceipts were 256,776,000 lbs, or 50 millions 
greater than in ‘95, a gain of more than"25 %. 
Total shipments are reported at about 221 


against 173 millions in ’95. The amount 
handled has inereased rapidly the last few 
years, receipts in ’94 being only 167, and in 
°93 151 millions. The highest average price 
in ’96 was 21sec in January, and the lowest 15c 
in September... The stocks in Chicago, Jan 1, 
exclusive of the supplies in cold storage, an 


ever unknown quantity, are reported by the 
Trade Bulletin at 9650 tubs and 33.900 lbs roll 
butter. These are about double a month earlier, 
and may be vared with stocks Jan 1, ’96, 
of 11,960 tubs and 38,200 lbs roll butter. 

\ decided increase in the N Y supply during 


com) 





the past year is a notable feature no less than 
in the west. Receipts 12 mos to Jan 1, ’97, 
were 2.166.000 packages compared with 
1.816,000 packages the previous year, an 
increase of 350,000 packages or 19 %& 

The export vear dates from May  F 
and during the 8 mos ended Jan 1, 
97, foreign shipments from N Y_ were 237, 
900 packages compared with 119,990 corre- 
sponding period in ’95. showing an increased 
business of nearly 100 % During 12 mos N Y 
shipments to Europe were 518,000 pkgs or about 
8500 tons, surely an excellent showing for a 
branch of the trade which a year ago amount- 
ed to only 3000 tons. In addition about 2000 


tons went to the West Indies, South America, 
ete. There is still room for improvement, 
however, even before we overtake the liberal 
export trade of 15 years ugo. In its review of 
the N Y trade the Produce Review quotes 25c 
the top price paid for extra fresh creamery, in 


January, 14c the bottom in April, an extreme 
range of 15@16}«¢ May to September inclusive, 
and 18$c as an average forthe year. Cold 
storage stocks of butter at Boston, the only 
large market which even pretends to disclose 


these, are reported at 72,500 tubs, against 4,- 
800 a veur ago. It will thus be seen that all 
leading markets are well supplied. 


a 


Better Cloverseed Exports Needed. 


The demand for cloversved is very tame, as 
at this season of the vear, but the mar- 
ket is generally healthy. Stocks at leading 
points such as Chicago and Toledo are not 
burdensome, but our export trade lacks ani- 
Foreign crops proving moderate to 
fair, and European buyers still complaining 
of more or less unsatisfactory seed from this 
side, exporters have experienced difticulty in 
doing much business. 

Receipts of cloverseed from the new crop up 
to the present time contain relatively a small 


usnal 


mation. 


proportion of prime to choice quality, with 
much of it deficient in weight and color. As 
a rule, prices cover a wide range, and many 


country lots go at extremely iow figures. In 
its review of the market for 1896, the Chicago 
Trade Bulletin says that cloverseed receipts 
during the fall have exceeded trade require- 


ments, and more seed has been laid away 
than for several seasons past. The new year 
opens with prime seed quotable around $8@ 
8 25 per ctl, fancy the usual premium, and 


fair tu good 5 50@7, while inferior lots sell all 
the way down to 3 50@4. 





Weather and Winter Wheat—From this time 


on, weather conditions will play an impor- 
tant part in the next crop ot winter wheat, 
and incidentally, in market values. Until 


recently the winter wheat belt was compara- 
tively bare of snow; noris all of it covered 
yet, such tracts “argh particularly sensitive to 
thaws and freezes. In many parts of the 
wheat belt the ground is soaked with water, 
and a severe freeze without snow protection 
would endanger the roots. But it is al- 
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together too early to even attempt any fore- 
cast of possibilities. Prof Willis L. Moore, 
chief of the weather bureau, has prepared a 
bulletin dated Jan 5, showing more or less 
snow throughout the Mississippi valley from 


St Louis northward, and extending into parts 
of Indiana and Michigan, taking in all of 
Kansas and northern Missouri. Heavy 
have recently fallen over portions of the mid- 
dle and southern Rocky mountain slope, carry- 
ing the southern limit into northwestern 
Texas. The weather bureau at Albany re- 
ported practically no snow over the Hudson 
and Mohawk watersheds. Southern Kansas 
showed a heavy covering which amounted at 
points to 15 to 18 in. 


SnoWS 


some 


Successful Egg Farming.—Egg farming, 
when properly carried on, has proven to be 
one of the most profitable branches of the 
poultry industry. The writer has in mind a 
young farmer who runs a fruit, truck and egg 


farm, and in a recent conversation with him, 
learned that the income from his egg farm 
supported his family, while that from fruit 
and vegetables was putin bank. Five acres 


are devoted to poultry, on which are kept 500 
hens, divided between the brown Leghorn and 
Black Hamburg. ‘I'he five acres are sub-divid- 


ed into ten yards, giving 50 hens to the yard. 
These hens average 125 eggs per year apiece, 
making 5208 doz, which bring an average 
price of 15c, making $781.20. Deducting $500 
for food, leaves a profit of $281.20. Southern 
farmers do not pay enough attention to their 
poultry. A numberof the northerners who 


have come south recently have taken up the 
poultry business and are pushing it indnstri- 
ously.—[A. B. Cook, Baldwin Co, Ga. 


The Stock and 
means a reliable 
ot the country, yet 


Security Market is hy no 
guide to the business health 
the fluctuations afford an 
interesting comment upon the confideuce of 
investors and speculators in the various 
securities. The general course’during ’96 may 
be indicated by the movement of 20 active 
stocks, the average price being taken for pur- 
poses of 4 y ames The compilation made 
by the N Y Journal of Commerce includes a 
few industrials, but mostly railroad securities. 
An average quotation of this list of 20 securi- 
ties may be represented Jan 2, ’95, hy the 
figures $51.59. The low point of the year was 
Aug 10, 41.82, from which there was an ad- 
vance to 56.68 the week following election, and 
asag Dee 31 to 51.60. The last was almost 


identically the same average as represented 
these 20 stocks at the close of ’9. The 
highest in ’94 was 57.61, lowest 50.73; highest 
in ’93 70.87 and lowest 43.47. 

Northern Ohio Grape | Shipments -The low 


prices received the past season are emphasized 
by the report of T. 8. C lymonts, the Cleve- 
land shipper, who handles a large part of the 
grapes loaded at Euclid, Dover, Wickliffe, 
Noble, ete. This report shows that an aver- 
age gross price of 7.6l¢ per basket was receiv- 


ed for 659 cars handled. Deducting ke 
charges, this covering inspection, load- 
ing, selling and_ collection of accounts. 
the net price paid growers represented an 
average of 7.1lc per. basket. One year 


a shade less than 14c. 
spring shipment, new 


ago the net average was 
For the coming season, 





empty 9-lb baskets are quotable about $18 
per 1000. 

More Money in Circulation-- Compared with 
a year ugo, there is an increase of $71,000,000 
in money in circulation in the U S, December 
alone showing a gain of $3,778,000. The 
amountin circulation Jan 1, ’97, was 1650 


million dollars. A notable feature in the 
showing is the fact that 33 millions, or nearly 
half the net increase, is in gold coin, pointing 
to unquestioned disposition to withdraw 
hoarded money from old stockings and bank 
vaults and put it into circulation. 


Grain Storage Rates at Chicago for 1897 are 
the same as last year, at 3c per bu for the first 
10 days and je for each succeeding 10 days. 


Florida Strawberries have begun to reach 
northern cities, but only in small quantities. 
Most of the fruit so far received is rather un- 
satisfactory in quality with the market not 
yet established. 
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Trees ai Plants 





FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL 


Roses and Palms, 


imperiale Epineuse and Giant Prune, 
WICKSON PLUM—LAMBERT CHERRY, 


QUEEN OLIVE, 
PIERCE GRAPE. 


{#For complete list send for our new 
Catalogue. 


ALIFORNIA NURSERY COMPANY, 


>tNILES, CALA< 


JOHN ROCK, Manager. 


200 varieties. Also Grapes, ae root- 
éd stock. Genuine, cheap. 2 sample = mailed for 
10g,_Desc. price list free. LEWIS ROESCH, Fredonia, N.Y 





450000 a TREF : 








IF YOU PLANT RIGHT SEEDS 


My new Seed Book tells al! about the best vari- 
eties of Cabbage and everything of interest 
in Seeds; how to grow them for profit, ete, 


Write FE K E a Mention 


to=- to-day this paper 
and will send you a sample of Buckbee’ 
Race Horse Cabba 3 the arliest on 

together with Beautt uland Instruc- 
tive Seed and Plant Book. 


P. 0. Box 217 H. W, BUCKBEE, 
Rockford Seed Farms, 
ROCKFORD, iLL. 








FREE FROM MILDEW. 
|The Coming Gooseberry. 
LATELLIER’S IMPROVED SPINELESS. © 


For Colored Plates, etc., Address 
Cc. H. JOOSTEN, 193 Greenwich St., New York. 


OUR NURSERY STOCK 

is grown on the banks 
of the Hudson River. % 
It is First-class. Prices 
are Low. 50 acres of 
FRUIT TREES, 
Plants, Vines and Orna- 
mental Stock to sell. 1897 

sy Catalogue free. 
T. J. DWYER, Cornwall, N. ¥. 


a. EMPIRE 
~ KING 
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PERFECT AGITA 


foliage. No leather or r 
styles of Spray Pumps. Catalogue Free. 
FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 100 Market St.,Loekport, N.Y. 








“UP-TO-DATE” 


CRAY PUMPS 


$17.00 outfit for $6.00. Ex 
paid. Will spray a 10-acre ‘orchard 
per any. 60,000 in use. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or money refunded. I\!’t’'d Catalogue and 
Treatise on Spraying free. Ag’ts wanted. Ex- 
clusive territory given. Rapid sellers. Many 
of ouragents are making from $ to $10 “4 day. 
Pp. C. LEWIS MFG. CO., Box 51 Catskill, N 
are rented. Reply _to 


AGENCIES FOR: SWEDEN % . care Svenska Tel- 


egrambyrauis, 
STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN. 
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Meetings to Occur. 





New York state breeders’ association, Agricul- 
tural hall, Albany, Jan 19. 

Association of county 
hall, Albany, Jan 21. 

State agricultural society, Agricultural hall, Al- 
bany, Jan 20. 


societies, Agricultural 


Chautauqua Co 0 —There was good sleighing 
during the holidays. oe are a drug and 
are not keeping. At Charlotte.a basket fac- 
tory has been started which affords a market 
for elm, basswood and beech timber. Stock 
is wintering well and much fodder is fed. 
Wood cutting and hauling are in progress.. At 
Gerry cows are high and few for sale. Ap- 
ples are being fed to stock. 


Colonie, Jan 12—A farmers’ institute under 


the direction of the state bureau was held 
here recently. L. D. Collins, Jr, welcomed 
the speakers on behalf of the people of the 
town. Conductor Van Alstyne responded. 
He said farmers are living in an age of cheap 
production. It is a mistake to follow old 
ines of farming with the belief that former 
prices will be restored. Produce that which 
is in demand in large quantities and as cheap- 
ly as possible. It is useless to try to compete 
with other ccuntries where production is 
cheaper. Henry Van Dreser of Cobleskill 
spoke on The selection of dairy cows. The 
tirst importation of thoroughbred cattle into 
this country was made, he said, 65 or 70 years 
ago. Dairymen should have a natural apti- 
tude for the business. Farmers of different 
nationalities preferred cows native of their 
respective countries. He preferred the Hol- 
steins. He mortgaged his farm to purchase a 
herd and was called a fool; but they lifted the 
mortgage and the venture was a success. J. 
E. Rice of Yorktown spuke on The farmers’ 
garden. 

Dutchess Co G—Many icehouses were filled 
last month. At Stanford the tax rate is $8 50 
per 1000. Nearly every town in the county has 
a higher rate than last year. The great apple 


crop brought hardly enough to pay for the 
harvesting. Grain and newly seeded fields 


look well,but many old meadows will have to 
be reseeded to secure a good crop. At Beek- 
man farmers are having difficulty in making 
both ends meet. Merchants are doing busi- 
ness on a cash basis and barter is almost a 
dead letter. Those who held onions are now 
getting satisfactory prices. Rye straw is help 
ing out at 15 perton. Wheat growers are fe 
and far between, but the few have made money. 
‘Tax rates monopolize attention. At Chestnut 
Ridge farmers are reducing stock and will 
hire less help this year. Many are fattening 
ealves. Barnyard manure is being saved for 
the tields and less money will be spent for 
commercial fertilizers. Poultry thieves have 
operated suecessfully. Mr Phelps has been 
around in the interests of AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST. Nothing pays better than a year’s sub- 
scription to this paper, for the experiences of 
others that it contains are very valuable. Wil- 
liam B. Cutler is filling a car with apples, 
paying 50c per bbl in bulk. 

Genesee Co O—The winter thus far has been 
very open, with one or twu light snows. At 
Pavilion Center apples have begun to move 
slowly at 60 to 65c for the best repacked. Oth- 
er produce is at a standstill. Roads are good. 
At Bethany the supply of farm produce is in 
excess of demand and there is little trade. 
Wheat 90c per bu, potatoes 20c, beans 70c, hay 
$8 to 9 per ton, bean pods 3 per ton. Many 
lambs being fed. 


Greene Co q —At Athens the corn crop was 
unusual and oats and rye were full crops. 
Stock ot all kinds looking well, and plenty of 
corn fodder to feed through the winter. Hay 
was a small crop and some has been imported. 
Farmers are learning to manage carefully 
and are realizing that a better profit is secur- 
ed by improved quality than by increased 
quantity. This is a great fruit district and 
much attention is given tu careful cultivating 
and pruning. At Halcott icehouses are filled 
and much wood cut. Little grain is bought, 


as stovk was reduced in the fall and much 
coarse fodder was raised. Some butter still 
in town finds little demand. Many large 
flocks of ponltry kept and there is a ready 
market for eggs. At Jewett Center more fall 
rye was sown than for many years. Potato 
market is good, but apples go slow. Stock 
louks well. Taxes are higher than last year 


and many find it difficult to meet them. 


St Lawrence Co O—There has been little 


snow and much ice. Wood and log cutting oc- 
cupy most of the farmers and there never was 
a better season for the work. At Stockholm 
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AMONG THE FAKMERS 


fodder is plenty and cows are wintering well. 
Silos are giving great satisfaction, increasing 


milk at a small cost. H. R. Con- 
other day at his 
trade in butter 


the tlow of 
verse receives milk every 
creamery. He has a special 
and returns to patrons are very satisfactory. 
X. C. Elliott’s factory is also running. At 
Raymondville many wells are dry, and there 
is no water in swamps. Weather has been 
cold and the river is unusually full of ice. 
Allen Harris recently lost a hand while work- 
ing a circular saw. 

The Farmers’ Congress—The anuual session 
of the New York farmers’ congress, which 
occurs at Albany, Jan 19, 20, 21, will be 
held at Jermain hall, instead of Agricultural 
hall, as previously stated. The former place 
is one of the best in the city for meeting pur- 
poses and is inviting to women, whose attend- 
ance is desired in as large number as_ possi- 
ble. There will be about 200 delegates pres- 
ent, representing every grange, farmers’ 
league, farmers’ club and the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry in the state. It is intended to make 
this a very interesting convention. Papers 
will be read by persons who are competent in 
this particular line of work and the good 
roads question will have some able_ speakers. 
Albert Stewart of South Argyle, Washington 
county, will preside. Further information rel- 
ative to the meeting may be obtained of the 
secretary, L. D. Collins, Jr, Albany. The 
following papers will be read at the meeting: 
The prison labor question, Hon John T. Mc- 
Donough, commissioner of labor statistics; 
The past, present and future of farming. 
George H. Niver of Bethlehem; Farmers’ 
wives, Mrs George T. Powell of Chatham; 
A justifiable economy, John L. Manderville 
of Brookton; Essentials to success, A. W. 
Litchard of Rushford. 


The Legislature—The legislature of 1897 con- 
vened at Albany, Wednesday, Jan 6, and, 
after electing ofiicers, adjourned until the 
13th. Hion James M. E. O’Grady of Monroe 
was elected speaker of the assembly and Archie 
E. Baxter of Elmira, clerk. Gov Black’s mes- 
sage was brief but to the point. The agricul- 
tural topics touched on were agriculture in 
general, the oleo law and public highways. 
He favors any just legislation which would 
lighten the unusually hard conditions under 
which the farmer has suffered during the past 
two years. He believes the department of ag- 
riculture created for the farmers’ especial 


benefit an excellent thing and that it has 
done good work; but inadequate appropria- 
tions have prevented real serviceable work 


along certain lines. He cites as one instance 
the enforcement of the oleomargarine law and 
punishment for its violation which has been 
greatly hampered by the lack of insufticient 
money to carry out the law as it was intended 
it should be. As to the roads of the state he 
thinks they are anything but what they should 
be. In many instances rough and neglected, 
they have called out the most severe, yet just 
condemnation. ‘‘Many states,’’ he says, 
‘‘with a comparatively small percentage of the 
wealth and population of New York, far sur- 
pass us in the construction and maintenance 
of roads. The need for improvement is ap- 
parent, and the initial steps cannot be taken 
too soon to place our highways 1n a condition 
suitable to our wealth and population and to 
remove a long-continued and merited _ re- 
proach.’’ From this it would seem that the 
question o1 good roads will come before the 
legislature again this year, with better suc- 
cess, we hope, than last. The farmers should 
interest themselves in the matter and when 
the bill or bills come before the committee 
for consideration, they should make known 
their opinions, whether they be favorable or 
otherwise. The question should receive prop- 
er attention from the agricultural societies of 
the state, and they, too, should make sugges- 
tions to aid the legislature in passing a road 
bill that will receive the approbation of all 
the farmers of the state. 


The Horseshoers’ Law—Some time ago at- 
tention was called to the appointment by Gov 
Morton of a board to examine horsehoers in 
cities of over 50,000 inhabitants. It now ap- 
pears an error wus made by the governor in 
that he appointed but one journeyman, whereas 
the law calls for two. <An association of jour- 
neymen called the governor’s attention to the 
matter recentiy and he subsequently asked for 
the resignation of C. W. Kirk of Albany, a 
master horseshoer, who, he said, applied for 
the position on the board as a journeyman, 
and later appointed J. C. Russell of the same 
city in his stead. The purpose of the law is 
for the elevation of the craft. It would there- 
fore appear that in cities containing fewer 
inhabitants than the law calls for, horseshoers 
were thought unworthy of elevation or did 
not possess the same mechanical skill as 
those in the larger cities of the state. Another 











absurd feature is that horseshoers who have 
not already registered with the county clerk 
will be compelled to pass examination before 


the board of examiners or be guilty of a misde- 
meanor should they continue to practice. This 
is a grave injustice toaclass of men who, 
though excellent mechanics, would be unable 
to pass a theoretical examination, lacking the 
necessary qualifications: In all trades there 
are first and second class workmen, but 

needs no law to point out to the owner of a 
horse which man is the best workman. He 
might receive the title of ‘‘ professor of horse- 
shoeing’’ from the board and still his work be 
inferior to his whose education precludes his 
passing a successful examination. At pres- 
ent there is no salary attached to the board, 
but it is said that steps will be taken to se 
cure the passage of a bil: in this coming leg- 
islature, making it a salaried board. It is to 
be hoped that such a bill will meet the fate it 
deserves. It is not unreasonabie to predict 
that if this law is not repealed we may expect 
in the future to see on our statute, similar 


bills for the elevation of the plumbers’, car- 
penters’, barbers’ and other trades. 
The Cheese Industry of New York state is 


fully reported upon in Bulletin 15, U S bureau 
of animal industry, price 5c from Supt of 
Documents, Washington, D C. It is a fine 
job by B. ID. Gilbert, our efficient reporter of 
the Utica cheese warket. He advocates great- 
er efforts in home and foreign markets and 
concludes: ‘*‘With proper laws to protect the 
cheese industry against frauds, with greater 
variety in the styles of cheeses made, and 
with improvement in the quality of our goods, 
there is no good reason why our cheese dairies 
should not become as prosperons as they were 
down to the disastrous season of 1895.’’ 


The Hop Situation—The hop 
tinues quiet and steady, httle 
except on previous contracts. Prices are on 
the basis of 13@14c for choice state hops on 
the New York market, Pacifics commanding 
about the same, as fully outlined in this jour- 
nal a week ago. 


market 
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Bridgehampton, Suffolk Co, Jan 13—This is 
the season for cutting and drawing wood and 
harvesting ice. We have enjoyed a week of 
tine sleighing, something unusual for this part 
of the country. Farmersin this section are 
agitating the potato question quite extensive- 
ly, as that has been the crop’ upon 
which they have depended for a num- 
ber of years. The question of starting 
a creaniery is talked of, but we are afraid that 
it will end in talk. [think there are more 
potatoes grown in Suffolk county than any 
other county in the state. The tax collector 
is coming this week; he does not ask what we 
got for potatoes. Pork is low and wheat is 
the only crop that the farmers are encouraged 
in. George Miller has sold his milk route in 
Sag Harbor to Dr Corwith. He gets 8c per qt 
for winter milk and 6c for the summer 
months. He sells about 200 qts per day. 


Yaphank, Suffolk Co, Jan 13—On the morn- 
ing of Dec 28 the thermometer registered 18 
degrees helow zero and this low temperature 
has produced the mcst complete destruction 
of peach buds I have ever seen. Searcely a 
live one is to be found, all varieties faring 
alike. After nearly three weeks of fine sleigh- 
ing the snow has nearly all disappeared. Mar- 
kets excessively dull and no sale for produce 
or anything else. The farmers who have 
woodlots are cutting and carting wood. E. 
F. Hawkins _ has sold his stock of store goods 
to Charles Howell, who will continue the 
business at the old stand. 


New Jersey State Forestry Association. 





The annual meeting of the N J state fores- 
try association was beld at Trenton, Jan 5. 
The president, A. W. Cutler, having died 
during the year, the vice-president, Mrs John 
C. 8S. Davis of Riverton, presided. She was, 
later, elected president for the ensuing year, 
with Capt A. Bradshaw, Lakewood, F. B. 
Lee, Trenton. and Jules Girtanner, Linden, 
as vice-presidents and John C. Gifford, 
Princeton, as secretary and treasurer. The 
treasurer reported the receipts for 1896 in ad- 
vance of expenditures by about $20, and a few 
names added to the membership list. In 
a paper on Aids and injuries te forest 
growth, Capt Charles McIlvaine, Haddonfield, 
combated the notion that fungi are injurious 
to forests. Heinstanced the fact that trees 


near Boston are bearing fungi that have been 
He dubbed the toadstools 


growing since 1868. 











rather the scavengers, surgeons, cultivators 
and farmers for the woods, and aftirmed that 
the forests of the US produce $152,000,000 
worth of mushrooms a year, or a value equal 
to one-sixth the lumber product of the coun- 
try. He stated that in 16 years’ study of 
tracts embracing 3000 acres he had never seen 
a healthy tree attacked by fungi. Insects are 
a far greater foe to our fvurests than are fun- 
gus growths. Prof Smock of New Bruns- 
wick suggested the propagation of fungi to 
reclaim sand barrens. Prof B. E. Fernow 
took the plac eof Prof Gifford on the program, 
and spoke on losses ——— forest fires ($1,- 
000,000 a year in N J, long since considered 
‘‘lumbered out’’) and by erosion of land. He 
suggested tree planting as a means of pre- 
venting such waste by wash and wear of 
water. Two per cent of New Jersey’s annual 
loss by fire would sustain a forestry commis- 
sion. 

A committee was appointed to take steps 
necessary to incorporate the association that, 
it may receive bequests. The executive e com-" 
mittee for the ensuing year consists of Frank- 
lin Dye, Trenton, John Hall, Atlantic City, 
L. B. Ward, Jersey City, Miss Susan S. Lip- 
pincott, Cinnaminson. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


East Vincent, Chester Co, Jan 13—Much 

lowing for corn was done in December. 

armers were paid 26c for November butter 
and 28c for December. Wheat never went into 
winter as it has this year. The ground is 
covered like a mat. Pork is low. Some large 
hogs killed and one in the neighborhood that 
is expected to dress 750 lbs. Apples were 
scarce and nearly every farmer had to buy his 
winter supply. Real estate has risen in price 
and land sells well. 


THE MILK PROBLEM. 


On with ‘the Good Work. 


The Five States milk producers’ association 
will be a grand success one of these days, if 
the present beginning is kept up as it now 
promises to be. Farmers who furnish milk 
for Greater New York or other markets real- 
ize the necessity of concerted action to main- 
tain their rights. They realize that this is to 
be no child’s play—that something more is 
needed than a mushroom organization that 
will as surely die as it quickly grew. Hence 
the effort now is to gradually build up a se- 
ries of local and district associations of milk 
producers that will be strong, permanent and 
effective. 

The beginning thus faris encouraging, and 
in most of the milk shipping localities the 
farmers seem to mean business. A few have 
written us complaining that the movement 
was not sweeping the country like wildfire, 
and therefore they are discouraged. Right here 
lies its very strength. We rejoice that in 

lace of an irresponsible enthusiasm that acts 
1astily and dies quickly, there is a solid de- 
termination to organize in a substantial way. 
Meanwhile any producer who is not yet fully 
informed in the matter should apply at once to 
the member of the executive committee for his 
district or railroad route,or to the general sec- 
retary, or to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 52 
Lafayette place, New York, for full particu- 
lars. The committee is as follows: 

Harlem Valley—W. B. Culver of Sharon Station, 
Dutchess Co, N Y. 

New York Central—J. E. Hoag of Clinton Cor- 
ners, Dutchess Co, N Y, who is also general secre- 
tary and treasurer of the committee to whom all 
reports should be sent. 

Ontario and Western—Irving Holcomb of But- 
ternut Grove, Delaware Co, N Y. 

Susquehanna, and Western—L. H. 8. 
Augusta, Sussex Co, NJ. 

Housatonic Valley—E. G. Seeley of Roxbury, Ct. 

Delaware, Lackawanna and Western—C. Peck 
Squires of Marathon, Cortland Co, N Y. 

New Jersey Central—J. Hulsizer of Asbury, War- 
ren Co, N J. 

Erie road—J. E. Wells of Goshen and William 
H. Hallock of Washingtonville, Orange Co, N Y. 

Delaware and Ulster—D. H. Hull of Halcotts- 
ville, Delaware Co, N Y. 

West Shore—Ira Snell 
Co,NY 


Notes from All Along the Line. 











Martin of 


of Kenwood, Madison 





The good work is going on actively along 
the D L & W under the active assistance of 
C. Peck Squires of Marathon of the commit- 
tee, and G. S. Weeks and others. Outfits and 
organizers are at work from Richfield Jtnc- 
tion to Richfield Springs. A confident feel- 
ing prevails. 

The same can be said of the Delaware and 
Ulster railroad, D. H. Hull of Halcotts- 
ville being the member of the executive com- 





AMONG THE FARMERS 





mittee. The producers met at that point Jan 
4 and organized a strong branch association. 
with D. H. Hull president and W. B. Venne- 
lye secretary ; 16 members joined at once and 
others are ready.to do so, but some want to 
know what is to be done with the money, 
which goes to the general secretary-treasurer, 
J. E. Hoag of Clinton Corners, Dutchess Co. 
Of course, it should be understood that every 


dollar is to be rigidly accounted for. The 
first receipts will go for printing, postage and 
hke expenses of the preliminary organiza- 


tion. A little later, the receipts should be 
sufficient to employ at least one competent 
executive manager to develop the thing in a 
businesslike way, according to the sugges- 
tions laid down in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

Producers all over New Jersey are taking 
up the matter in earnest, and steps at perfect- 
ing local associations are already under way. 
The interest is especially active along the 
Susquehanna and Western, L. H. 8S. Martin 
of Augusta, Sussex Co, committeeman, and 
also along the N J Central, the committeeman 
for which is J. Hulsizer of Asbury, War- 
ren Co. 

Along the Lehigh valley road, the shippers 
are all ready to join the association and ont- 
fits for organizing local associations are being 
used with good effect by E. G. Owen of Wy- 
sox, Bradford Co, Pa, and others. 

The meeting of the executive committee at 
the Broadway Central will probably be held 
Jan 19 instead of Jan 6. This will give time 
for more local associations to be perfected. 
There is considerable good-natured rivalry 
between the committee to see which route 
will have the most organizations at that time. 
The committee will consider employing an 
expert manager and organizer to take hold of 
the work, with such assistants as may be 
needed. 

The producers at Smyrna, Chenango Co, N 
Y, are also much interested and a local or- 
ganization will doubtless soon be perfected 
with the assistance ot J. W. Shepardson. 

Nineteen have signed at Apulia, N Y, rep- 
resenting 60 cans milk. E. G. Wallis is pres 
and R. H. Daley sec. 





Every Producer Signs. 

At the first meeting of the milk producers 
in this town early this month a good start 
wasanade with every producer at the meeting, 
except one, signing and paying his dues. 
Edward G. Wallis was chosen president and 
R. H. Daly secretary. If all stations take 
hold in this manner we will soon have things 
in good shape. Wecan receive help if we 
will take hold and help ourselves, but we must 
co-operate and use good judgment in _ perfect- 
ing our plans. If every farmer knew what 
you are trying to do for them they would sub- 
scribe and read their paper, and then the F 
S MPA would be organized with a rush. 
[E. G. Wallis, Onondaga Co, N Y. 


— 





Condemning Cows in Metropolis—The board 
of health of N Y city will extend its investi- 
gations into the annexed district regarding 
tuberculosis germs in milk. Inspectors who 


have been visiting herds of milch cows adja- 
cent to the city reported 16 % infected and 
their milk unfit for use. Stringent measures 


will be taken to check the spread of tubercu- 
losis. Infected cows are separated from the 
healthy ones and killed and the stable thor- 
oughly disinfected . Healthy cows are label- 
ed with a tag, and no new cows are admitted 
tothe stable except by permission of the 
board of health. The inspectors claim that 
tuberculosis prevails to considerable extent 
in the annexed district and in one place alone 
they condemned 46 cows, in another 16, an- 
other 23 and in another 12, all in Unionport 
and West Chester. Owners of condemned an- 
imals are naturally indignant because no pro- 
vision has been made by the legislature to 
reimburse them for their loss. 





Awaking the People.—It is with much inter- 
est I watch your journal for reports from the 
new milk producers’ union. I have been try- 
ing to wake the people up here to take some 
action. We are small shippers, and owing to 
the dissatisfaction in price and settlement of 
accounts there is a considerable shortage this 
winter.—[W. B. Taylor, Bradford Co, Pa. 

oid aaa 
The Milk Market. 

At New York, the situation is without im- 
portant change, there being enough milk to 
go around, and more or less surplus every 
day. Thisis selling on the platforms at an 
average of about $142 P can of 40 qts. The 
exchange price remains 2jc P qt, but interior 
shippers by no means universally get this, 
many bring obliged to accept 4c under. 

Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40- 
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qt cans for the week ending Jan 1 were as 
follows: 








Fluid Cream Con- 
milk densed 
NY,LE& West RR, 26,258 840 158 
N Y Central, 17,754 760 230 
N Y, Ont & West, 21,77 O44 
West Shore, 10,555 122 149 
= Y, Sus and west, 10,549 wT 52 
Y & Putnam, 1,739 _— _ 
same Haven & H, 8,976 41 — 
Del, Lack & West, 32,536 396 ~ 
Long Island, 909 — -- 
N J Central, 1,647 35 — 
Lehigh Valley, 2,708 22 — 
Other sources, 4,060 — _ 
Total receipts, 139,464 3,057 589 
Daily average this week, 19,638 436 &4 
Daily av last week, 19,671 336 174 


Milk shipments. in cans of 40 qts over the 
N Y and Putnam R R to High Bridge during 


the week ended on dates named were as fol- 
lows: 

Jan 3 Dec 27 Dec 20 Dec 13 Dec 6 Dec 
Hammonds, 34 34 35 33 28 130 
Millwood, 101 107 99 80 82 368 
Kitchawan, 50 47 48 54 50 199 
Croton Lake, 122 118 114 112 110 454 
Yorktown, 212 216 205 215 204 840 
Amawalk, 109 «114 112 115 114 455 


West Somers, 45 44 47 45 39 175 
Baldwin Place, 194 
Mahopae Falls, 327 321 335 321 318 
Mahopac Mines, 148 145 161 175 163 44 





Lake Mahopac, 68 7 68 66 64 268 
Crofts, 113. «116 117 121 113 467 
Carmel, 54 49 60 57 46 212 
Brewster, 12 13 14 14 14 55 

Total, 1589 1569 1597 1592 1522 6280 


Also 717 cases bottled milk from Carmel and 34 
cases from Baldwin Place. 

At Boston, about the only favorable features 
are the slight decrease in the surplus, and 
the fact that milk charged back* to shippers 
covering December business was at 154c P 8} qt 
can,compared with l4c, which was the charge- 
back figure in November; it was 13c in Octo- 
ber and 12c in September. The charge-back 
price for surplus milk a year ago was léc. 
December receipts 898,000 cans, were a little 
larger than in November, but so were the 
sales. The fact remains that the con- 
tractors are receiving altogether too much 
milk, and last month charged back 54 days’ 
suppiy. 





Wheat Shipments from Portland last year to 
Europe and Africa were 7,800,000 bu; flour 
shipments 265,000 bbls. Total exports to all 
countries, flour reduced to wheat, 10,000,000 bu 
valned at $7,340,000. In ‘95, exports according 
to PDun’s Review were 7,950,000 bu wheat val- 
ued at 4,000,000 and 245,000 bbls flour valued at 
570,000. 





A sensation in tobacco culture has been 
caused by the wonderful results from the 
growth of Sumatra seedleaf and Cuban seed- 
leaf in Florida as set forth in AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST, Jan 9, copies of which will be sent 
to any one inwrested who remits 5c per copy. 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 


FIVE CENTS A WORD. 














Realizing that every farmer has, during the year. some 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class. to go 
on Coie page and under this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial. ora number, counts as one word. 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy mnust be received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements of 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate. but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per line each insertion, to go on another page. 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type. no large display type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to THE AMERICANAGRICULTURIST will 
find that an advertisement in this department will bring 
profitable returns and prove a paying investment, 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
_ New Yor 


52 Lafayette Place, 








JZ.OR SALE—One share stock American Shorthorn Breeders’ As- 
sociation, $25. Full set Herd Books, 40 volumes, $50. W. 8S. 
THOMPSON, Box 7: 30, Springaels. Ohio. 





r HOROU GIBRED Bronze Turkeys, prise stock. Took first at 
Madison Square Garden, New York. WM. EMPIE, Mina- 
ville, Montgome ry Co., N. Y. 








DOGS on bear, coon, 
State exact wants. 


U N TING 
deer, skunk, fox, mink. 
Kensington, Ohio. 


squirrel, rabbit, verwid e, 
H. C. AFF, 





FINE 1.0" T of Chester White Boar Pigs eligible to registry. 
£X Will sell reasonable. Address, 8. H. MILLER, Selkirk, N. Y. 





, PPLE E TREES, 9 at 100. Send for my catalogue of rem 
«\ Dug Trees. W BRYANT, Nurseryman, Dansville. N. ¥. 





} EST OF RE FE RE — aes “bons farmer; prefer stock farm; 
strictly sober. F. BABCOCK, Malden, Ulster Co:, N. Y. 





ERSEYS—St. Lambert 
Landenberg, Pa. 


and Combination. 8S. E. NIVIN, 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE FRICES OF LEADING GRAINS 
STANDARD GRADES, NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO. 

—Wheat -—Corn-—~, ——Oats-—~ 

Cash or spot 1897 1896 =—« 1897 1896 = 1897 1896 
Chicago, Tse 56%{e Whee Be 64sec 6 18e 
New York, xy 684, 2 347% 2244 24 

Boston, - 0 37 26 2445 
Toledd, 92 661; 2? 27 18 19 
St Louis, a 20g 2645 173 17 
Minneapolis, 7645 543 - - 
San Francisco, *1.60 *1.15 *1.00 *87 15° 1.38 *R0 
London, 1.025, 763g 3834 4355 - = 


*Per cental. Other prices % | 


PRIVES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY 


No 2 grades Wheat Corn Oats 
May, 8015¢ 24 bec Ise 
July, 757 2555 — 
PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE U 8 AND CANADA. 


Last week One year ago 
54.651,000 68,945.000 
19 852,000 6,181,000 
14,089, 000 6,369,000 


This week 

Wheat, bu, 53,872,000 
Corn, 20,526,000 
Oats. 13,686,000 
At Chicago, wheat has been poorly support- 
ed. it seems to be a case of waiting for fresh 
bull motives, and in the absence of such, and 
occasional weaknéss abroad, some selling at 
lower prices has taken place. The trade jour- 
nals uniformly point to a strong statistical po- 
sition, with world’s available stocks very 
much smaller now than at this season fora 
number of years past. Bradstreet’s January 
statement says there is a total of only 774 mil- 
lions readily available wheat in the U §, 
the smallest recorded on like date since 
791, and compared with nearly 105 a year 
ago and 127 millions two years ago. Adding 
the amount in Europe and afloat for Europe, 


the *‘ world’s supply’? Jan 1 was only 159 mil- 
lions, against 170 a year ago, 190 three years 


since ‘91. 


ago and the smallest 
exports fer a 


_In corn, the largest single 


week on record is about the only feature. 
Reactions ih wheat and the large visi- 


bie supply of corn, together with realization 
of enormous country reserves, all serve to re- 
strict speculative support. No 2 cash quo- 
table around 23c¢ per bu, May 25c. 

The oats market 1s a friendless one, selling 
down about le last week, and being in a state 
of more or less neglect at the opening of this. 
May sold down late last week to 18/c P 
bu, or close to the lowest figure yet recorded, 
ani has since recovered but feebly. No 2 in 
store 16 

ive seems to have struck bedrock with 
—— actions on the basis of about 38c per bu 
for No2in store. May quotable around 42c 

The barley situation has few new features, 
market steady. Low grades taken for feed 
purposes, anil while maltsters profess indiffer- 
ence, so are holders of best and fully recent 
yxrices prevail. Poor to common thin and bad- 
fy stained 23@25« P bu, good to extra 27@34e, 
fancy 35@36c. No trade in a speculative way 

Timothy seed offerings within the past few 
davs have shown a light increase. It is 
the time of year to expect much business, al- 
though there is some inquiry for March deliy- 
ery, Which is quotable around $2 75 P etl. 
Fair to choice seed by sample 2 30@2 75, sales 
largely 2 55@2 50 for country lots. Clover 
quiet on the basis of about 8 P ctl for con- 


not 


tract prime. Hungarian 45@60c, millet 50@ 
70°, mustard 30@50c, buckwheat 50@65c. 

At Toledo, wheat generally quiet the 
contract grade of winter has sold around 
93c to a shade more, with No 3 8&@ 
89c, May close to 9%5e. Corn easy, oats 
neglected on the basis of 19@ Ive for May. 
Cloverseed quiet with dumestic demand less 


than hoped and buyers cautious. Trading on 
the nasis of about $5 35 # bu for March 
prime. C. A. King & Co, Toledo grain mer- 


chants, report totai receipts of cloverseed this 
season up to the close of last week 45,200 bags 


against 62,000 bags corresponding period one 
year ago, 67,000 bags two years ago and near- 


jy 101,000 bags three years ago. 


Friendly to Rye—A feature of the 
tive markets the past few days is the purchase 
of rve around 42c at Chicago for May delivery, 
against sales of May wheat at 82, a little 
above and below. Most operators consider 


specula- 


this difference of 49¢ too great, and believe 
they will make money through the rye com- 
ing closer to the price of wheat. This point 


is brought out in our recent exhaustive re- 
view of the rye situation. That rye is regard- 
ed relatively cheap is also shown in the in- 
creased purchases for export account. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE 
WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 
NEW YORK—At Albany, feedstuffs firm. 
Bran $11 50@12 P ton, middlings 15@16 50, 
cottonseed meal 18@19, loose hay 12@16, baled 
12@15, clover 10@15, oat straw 8@9, rye 12@ 
13. Dressed meats, 


MARKETS. 


beef 5@5 50 P 100 Ibs, veal 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


mutton 4 50@5 50, milch 
cows 35@40 ea. Eggs lower, 25@24c P dz, 
cold storage 17@18e. Poultry quiet and weak. 
Chickens 8@8hc P Ih 1 w, 9§@104c dw, tur- 
keys 11@12c l w, 12)@14e d w, ducks 10@11c 1 
w, 11@12c dw. Potatoes 125 P bbl, onions 
1 75@3 50, turnips 50@65c, cabbage 38@3 50 P 
100, apples 75e@1 25 BP bbl, Hubbard squash 
1 25@1 50 P bbl, celery 80c@1 25 P dz, pump- 
kins 10@20¢ ea, cranberries 5 50@6 50 P bbl. 

At Syracuse, pouitry steady-and firm. 
Chickens 7@se PB th | w, 9@12c d w, turkeys 
10@1le l w, 15@14e d w, ducks 9@10¢ 1 w, 12@ 
se d w, geese 9210e lw, 11@12c d w, fresh 
eggs 20@2c P dz, cold storage 16@19c. Pota- 
toes steady, 20@28e P bu, onions 50@60c, ruta- 
bagas 30@40c, cabbage $2@3 P 100, beets 20@ 
25¢ P bu, parsnips 25@35e, celery 25@35e P 
dz, squash $@1e P th, honey 10@124ce. Bran 
11 P ton, middlings 12@14, cottonseed meal 
19, loose hay 10@14, baled 12@14, clover 10, 
oat straw $49, rye 12@13. 

At Schenectady, potatoes in full supply at 
35c P bu, onions 35@450c, medium beans $1 10 
P bu, apples 75c@1 P bbl. Poultry active 
and firm. Chickens 10ec P bl w, l4ed w, 
turkeys 124¢ l w, 15e d w, ducks and geese 124c 
lw, lé6e d w. Live stock dull and weak. Best 
P 100 tbs, veal calves 6, hogs 4 
milech cows 25 ea. 


6@8, nogs 3 50@4 50, 


steers 5 75 
sheep ha@ds 50, 


’ 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, fresh 
nearby eggs 19¢ P dz, suvuuthern 17@18-, poul- 


chickens T@she P blw, 8@9ed_ w, 
ll@i3se dw, dueks 9@10c 


try firm, 
turkeys 9@10e 1 w, 


lw, 11@12c d w, geese 9@10ce 1 w. Baldwin 
apples 1@1 25 P bbl, Kings 1@1 50, Greenings 
1@1 20, Cape Cod e«ranberries 5@5 50, Pa Rose 
potatoes 40@45e P bu, Burbanks and Stars 


38@40c, onions 1 75@2 25 P bbl. Ch timothy 
hay 14@14 50 P ton, No 1 12 50@13, mixed 
11 @11 50, straight rye straw 15 50@16, tangled 
9 5010, wheat 7 5048, oat 7&7 50. 
MARYLAND—At Baltimore, white 
35.@38ec P bu, yellow onions $1@1 25, cabbage 
2 50@3 50 PB 100, marrow beans 1 30@1 35 P 
bu, pea beans 1 15@1 20, Baldwin apples 71 25 
» bbl, Greenings 115, cranberries 5@5 50. 
Fresh eggs 17@18e P dz, chickens 8@8ke P tb 
lw, 8@10e d w, ducks 9@10e l w, 10@12c dw, 
turkeys 94@103e lw, 10@12c d w, geese 8@9%ec 
lw. §@10e dw. Ch timothy hay 13 50@14 P 
ton, No 11513 50, clover mixed 11 50@12, 
straight rye straw 15 50@16, tangled 10@10 50, 
wheat 7 50@8, bran 11@11 50, middlings 9@11. 
— — ad 


pe itatoes 





THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 
QUOTATIONS FOR LEST OFFERINGS COMPARED 
WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 
—-Cattle-~ —-Hogs— —Sheep—~ 

1897 1SO8 1897 1896 1897 


LATEST 


Chicago, B® 100 ths, $5 25 500 $350 $420 8375 Nf 
New York, 5 24 510 400 450 400 415 
Buffalo, 515 475 3 65 400 400 400 
Kansas City, [4 75 440 3 25 3 60 350 275 
Pittsburg, 5 0 475 350 410 400 400 


At Chicago, an unsatisfactory cattle trade 
has been the rule, prices late last week show- 
ing a decline of 25@35c compared with the 
top. The break was clearly the resuit of un- 
expectedly large receipts following a small 
supply and higher level of prices a week ago. 
The market at the opening of this week was 
only fairly supported. 

Hog supplies small for the time of year, yet 
salesinen have been unable to secure any par- 
ticular advance. Heavy hogs are still selling 
at a discount, but prices all around regarded 
low, and packers evidently somewhat con- 
cerned over the small supplies coming for- 
ward. Medium and heavy oy es hogs $3 25 
@3 40, heavy packers 3 10@3 25, light mixed 
and assorted straight light 3 30@3 50. 

There is a ready outlet for stock sheep and 
lambs, and buyers are picking up a good many 
for reshipment to the country to place on win- 
ter feed; butcher trade moderately active a 
healthy. Good to choice natives $3 25@3 7 
with fat westerns selling largely around 3 40a 
3 60, and some choice straight wethers and 
yearlings up to 5 85@4 40. Stock sheep 2 80@ 
3.15. Good to choice butcher larubs 4 60@5 40, 
feeding lambs 5 50@4. 

At Pittsburg, rather too many common cattle 
coming forward and salesmen find if impossi- 
ble to secure fuil prices for such. Total re- 
ceipts Monday of this week 75 cars, 20 in ex- 
cess of a week ago; while a fair demand 
a decline of 10@15c was general. Quotations 
revised as follows: 
Extra, 1450 to 100 Ibs, ” Kae 0) 
Good, 1200 to 1300 Tbs 4 Kod 65 
Fair, 0 to 110 Ibs, 8 TKa@4 BW) 
Common, 700 to 0 the, 3 40eee BS 
Rough, half-fat, 8 4003 85 
Com to good fat oxen, 225@4 10 Veal calves, 5 00@7 00 

Hogs rather slow but salable, the supply 
yroving liberal at 40 double decks Monday. 
Nearly all classes of buyers represented, how- 
ever, and a fair clearance made. Prime light 
weights and pigs $3 45@3 50, indicating a de- 
eline of 15@25c compared with a week ago; 
prime medium 3 45@3 50, heavy 3 30@3 35, 


Com to good fat bulls,#2 00@3 60 
Com t. good fat cows. 2 00@5 40 
Heifers, 70 to 1100 lbs, 2254 10 
Bologna cows, p hd, 5 00@15 00 
F’sh cows & springr’s 15 00@40 00 











e3 40, yorkers 3 50, good to 








Sheep 
other 
stock, the market averaging 
Monday of this week, when 20 


receiving rather 
descriptions of live 
steady to strong 
double 
quotable at 3 75 


lots 2 50@3. 
than 


rough 
more favor 


aderks 
were on sale. Good western 
@3 90, prime natives 3 90@4, good but lighter 
in weight 3 70@3 80, mixed droves, @wes and 
wethers, 3 25@3 50, lambs slow at 4@5 25 

At Buffalo, cattle salesmen experience no 
difficulty in disposing of good to choice offer- 
ings, with the market 10@15¢e higher Monday 
of this week. Total recejpts 120 cars, mostly 
common stuff, with an outlet for more really 
fine steers than were on sale. Best lots quo 
able at $5 25, a few that ranged downward to 
3 50@3 75 Veal calves in good demand when 
choice at 6 50@7. Milkers in nearly the recent 
favor, although common lots slow and hard 
to sell. Hog trade without important feature, 
200 double decks received Monday selling 
rather slowly, the supply proving exces 
Heavy and medium grades quotable around 
ehoice pigs 3 60 
Sheep trade fairly active with 75 cars on 
te of this week. Good to choice straight 
wethers, including some yearlings, 4@4 25, 
mixed lots 3 50@3 75, culls and common 2 25 
@3 25. Best lambs 5 10@5 20, common to fair 
usual discount. 

At New York, the feature of the cattle mar- 
ket is the scarcity of strictly prime steers, all 
such being readily salable at steady to firm 
prices; moderate supplies of common to me- 
dium grades, which sell to the butcher trade 
ata recent range. Quotations are $4@4 75 
for common to good, up to 5@5 25 for 
to extra. Oxen and stags 3 25@4 50, 
choice cows and bulls 1 60@3 50. Veal calves 
steady when desirable in quality. Common 
to prime 5@7 50, barnyard 5@3 


sive 


saie 


enoice 


poor to 


calves 3 25@3 50, 
common heavy western 3@3 25; country dress- 





ALL STEEL 
i No castings 
to break. 


The simple fever adjusts the teeth to any angle. Slants 
forward to tear up the ground ; slants hack to smovth the 
ground and to harrow growing crops. Unequalled weed 


exterminator. Saves its cost first season. Address, 


RODERICK LEAN MFG, CO. 83 Park St., MANSFIELD, 0. 


Gillette Sheep Shearing Machines. 


We are now prepared to furnish machines for 
Shearing Sheep. Additional wool obtained will 
pay for machine the first season. No skilled 
labor required. Catalogue sent free. 


GILLETTE CLIPPING MACHINE CO., 


110-112-114 WEST 32D STREET, NEW YORK. 


= | EGGS!! 


We guarantee double 
the yield when hens 
are fed green cut bone 
prepared on our new 


GREEN CUTTER. 


Fea, 
Only cutter awarded = premium at 
World’s Fair. Outs easier, faster, finer 
than others. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. Send for our 
FREE circular and prices, Address 


WEBSTER & HANNUM, 
CAZENOVIA, NEW YORK. 
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BO YOU WANT TO MAKE MONEY? 


yov bo. | 
Buy. A STERLING | 
INCUBATOR 0? BROODER| 
No comply | machinery. | 


BA aecded.. i 
fo dei machinery to get out 


iu STRATED CATALOGUE % 
STERLING INCUBATOR CO. Mr Sreruna. O. | 


ON TRIAL 222,222.22 
na usone cent uL- 
til satisfied the Buckeye Hatcher is 
HS perfect. Invincible Hatcher (100 
egg) only $10.00, 50 Egg Incubator $5.00. 
/ Brooder $3.00. Send 4c for No. 22 catalogue 


Sold 
33,000 Plants. 


From the advertisement that I had in the Farmers’ Ex 
change column of The AGRICULTURIST I sold atotal o 

33,000 plants to four different parties. Think there were 
more sales, as some do not state in what paper they saw 
the advertisement. I must say that this column is a great 
help to the farmers. 














































ed 7410. Milch cows quotable at 20@50 P 
head. Hogs generally steady at 3 80@4 20 for 
heavy to light, with fancy pigs usual premi- 
um. Country dressed 4@6 50, the inside for 
common heavy which are dull. Sheep in good 
demand and generally steady, while lambs 
are plentiful and easy, unless choice. Ordi- 
nary to best sheep 3@4 25, yearlings a premium, 
fair to prime lambs 4 50@5 50. 

At Boston, milch cows without important 
change at $25@35 ea for poor to common, 
and 40@65 for good to fancy. Two-year-old 
steers 12@22 ea, three-year-olds 20@32. 


DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter “Market. 

New York State—At Albany, 
and weaker, supply fair. Good to ch cmy 
tubs 20@21c P ib, prints 21@22c, dairy 19@ 
20¢.--At Syracuse, siow and steady. Good to 
ch cmy tubs 22@26c, prints 25c, dairy 17@21c. 
—At Schenectady, active and firm, dairy 18c. 
At New York, the recent decline produced a 
steadier feeling in the market and at the 20c 
mark there is a generally firm tone for choice 


THE 


market quiet 


grades. A considerable amount of off-grade 
stock now arriving is difficult to move with- 
out concessions in price. Dairies are irregu- 


lar in quality and price. Wholesale prices for 
round lots ruling early this week follow: El- 
gin and other western creamery extras 20c P 
ib, western firsts 18@19c, seconds 15@17c, N 
Y cmy 18@19c, N Y dairy half tubs 15@154¢e, 
firsts 13@14c, western factory firsts 1/@12c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market rul- 
ing tirm with fair demand for choice grades. 
Western extra cmy 20c P ib, fair to prime 
15@19c, June emy 16@17c, Pa prints fey 22c. 

Maryland—At 3altimore, demand light, 
receipts ample and prices easy. Fcy emy 22¢ 
® tb, ch 19@20c, imt cmy 16@17c, fey ladles 
14@15e, dairy prints 15@16c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, quiet and steady. El- 
gin cmy 21c P tb, Ohio 18@20c, dairy 10@12c. 
—At Cleveland, active and firm at lower 
prices. Elgin 20@21c, good to ch cmy 16@19c. 
-—At Toledo, in full supply and fair demand. 
Cmy tubs 18@19c, prints 20@21c, dairy 16@17c. 
—At Cincinnati, supplies ample and market 
easy. Fey Elgin emy 2ic, Ohio 15@16c, dairy 
10@12c. 

At Elgin, butter firm with sales Monday of 
this week at 19c, an unchanged figure. 

At Boston, stock is not cleaning up well 
enough to strengthen the market and while 
receipts are light, demand is slack and it is 
difticult to make sales at figures better than 
quotations. Quotations for round lots as_ fol- 
lows: Vt and N H fey cmy assorted sizes 21c, 
northern N Y 2le,western fresh tubs, assorted 
sizes 20@21c, northern firsts 18@20c, eastern 
18@19c, western tirsts 17@18c, seconds 14@16c, 
extra Vt dairy 17@18c, N Y extra 17c, firsts 14 
@l16c, western imt emy l5c. Trints and boxes 
1@2e premium over above prices. 

The Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Albany. in fair de- 
mand and firm. Full cream cheddars 10@103c 
® tb, flats 9@10c, skims 3@5c, imt Swiss 124@ 
134c.—At Syracuse, full cream 94$@10}c.—At 
Schenectady, quiet and firm, full cream 9@10c. 

At New York, the iight stocks on hand and 
in sight induce holders to hold their prices 
firmly and a slight advance is noted on fancy 
grades. N Y full cream large fey Sept color- 
ed 10?@1l1c P tb, fey white 10#@11c, late made 
white and colored 10@10}e, fair to good 9@ 
9%c, common T4c, small fey Sept colored 107@ 
lic, fey white 107c, good to choice 104@10sc, 
common to fair 1xE@9RC, light skims small col- 
ored choice 9@9}c — 9@9ic, part skims 7@ 
8c, full skims 2h @3e 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, in fair de- 
mand and firm. N Y full cream fey 10%@11c 
® th, fair to good 93@10kc, Ohio flats 84@9hc, 
part skims 74@9e, Swiss 104@11c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, a fair demand at 
steady prices. N Y full cream 11@1ljc P bh, 
tiats 114@118¢, picnics 11}@11c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, unchanged. N Y 
full cream 12c P tb, Ohio 9}, family favorite 
10c, limburger 12c, imt Swiss l4c. —At Cleve- 
land, quiet and steady. Full cream cheddars 
11@114c, flats 9@10c, skims 6@9c, imt Swiss 
10@11c.—At Toledo, full cream 9@10c, flats 7 
@8kc, skims 5@54c, imt Swiss 10@11c.—At 
Cincinnati, steady. Ohio flats 9}@104c, family 
favorite 10@104c, twins 10?@11c. 

At Boston, a steady moderate 
all grades and prices well sustained. 
demand is fair. N Y small extra 10% 
Ib, large 10%c, firsts 9@10c, seconds 5@6c, Vt 
extra small 10%c, large 10}@10fc, sage cheese 
103@11c, part skims 3@5c, Ohio flats 10c, west- 


demand for 
Ex port 
@lic P 


ern extra twins 104c. 
Late reports by mail from London indicate 
more inquiry fur cheese, especially of the low- 
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er grades which are not plentiful. Finest 


States and Canadian is worth 98@10c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 


stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from warehouse, 
ear or dock. From these, country consignees 


must pay freight and commission charges. When 

sold in a small way to retailers or colusumers an 

advance is usually secured. 
Apples. 

At New York, a good deal of 
and market dull under slow demand. Kings 
$1 25@2 P bbl, Baldwins 1@1 37, Greenings 
1@1 37, Northern Spy 1 25@1 50, Spitzenburgs 
1 50@2 25. 

Late cables from Liverpool report the mar- 
ket firmer on account of small supplies, Bald- 
wins quoted at $1 200@2 P bbl. Freight 50 
and 5 % P bbl. 


stock on hand, 


Dried Fruits. 

At New York, the market is in good 
under an improved speculative demand. 
Choice wood-dried apples are wanted and 
other fruits are welltaken when of good qual- 
ity. Extra fcy 1896 evap’d apples 47@5c P th, 


shape 


fey 48@48c. ch 4@4}c, prime 38@3%e sun- 
dried sliced 2@3c, quarters 2$@3c, chopped 
$1 25@1 35 P 100 tbs, cores and skins 1 35@ 
1 50,sun-dried ‘95 peaches 3@4c P fb, southern 
Damson plums 54@fic, cherries 11@114c, black- 
berries 6c, evap’d raspberries 16@16}c, huckle- 
berries 6c. 
Eggs. 
At New York, arrivals vary in quantity 


from day to day and prices cannot be depend- 
ed upon for any length of time. Fey newlaid 
18@183c ® dz, Pa eountry marks 174@18c, 
western 16}c, checks $2 40@3 ® case, western 
refrigerator. prime 13@14c P dz, limed 13@14c, 
southern prime 15@16c. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, cranberries moving slowly, 
grapes quiet, oranges steady. Concord grapes 
9@10c P bskt, Catawbas 10@12c, dark Cape 
Cod cranberries $5@5 50 P bbl, good to prime 
3@3 50, N J 1@1 25 ® cra, Fla oranges 2 50 
@4 50 P bx, tangerines 8@10, mandarins 4@ 
6 50, grape fruit 4@9, hickory nuts 1 75@2. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, millfeeds move slowly at 
former prices. Western spring bran 55@65e 
P 100 ths, winter 60@65c, middlings T0@T5c, 
sharps 75@80c. screenings 35@45c, oilimeal $21 
G22 P ton, cottonseed 19@20, rye feed 524@ 
574c P 100 tbs, brewers’ meal and grits 80@ 
824c, coarse corn meal 60@62ke. 

Hay and Straw. 
At New York,market firm for choice, receipts 
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moderate and demand fair. Prime timothy 80@ 
85c P 100 lbs, No 1 70@75c, No265@70c, No 3 
65c, shipping 55@60c, clover mixed 65@70c, 
clover 55@60c, salt hay 40@50c, long rye straw 
No 1 90@95c, No 2 75@85c, short rye straw 50 
@65c, oat 35@40c. 
Onions. 

At New York, prices firmiy sustained, al- 
though supplies are somewhat larger. Eastern 
white $4@6 ® bbl, red 3 25@3 50, yellow 3@ 


3 25, Orange Co white 2 50@4 50 ¥ bag, yellow 
250@5 ® bbl, red 2 50@3 25, western and 
state yelluw 2 50@2 75, white 2 50@5, red 2 50 


@2 75. 
Potatoes. 

At New York,a fairdemand at steady prices, 
a oa only fair. Lilin bulk $1 37@1 50 P 
bbl J 1 12@1 25, state 1@1 25 P 180 lbs, Me 
1 25@1 35 P sack, Houlton Rose 1 50@1 75, 
Mich 1@1-12, Bermuda 350@5 ® bbl, N J 
sweets, yellow 1 12@125 ® bbl, V neland 1 2% 
@1 75 

At Boston, under moderate receipts and fair 
demand the market rules firm. Aroostook 
Hebrons 38@43c P bu, N H 35@38c, Vt 35@38e, 
N Y state White Stars 35@38c, Aroostooks 40c, 
P E I Chenangoes 43c, Hebrons and Rose $1 12 
@1 25 ® bbl. 

Our London correspondent writes: Heavy 
supplies continue at this market, but there is 
only a slow trade. According to quality and 
variety prices range at 25@45c ® bu, the lead- 
ing sorts being main crops, Bruce and He- 
brons. 

Poultry. 

At New York, the irregular quality of re- 
ceipts makes prices uncertain. Dry-packed 
selected nearby turkeys 13@134c P 1b, mixed 12 
@i%kc, N J chickens 10c, Phila 12@1ic, N 
Y and Pa 9@10c, western "@9%c, fowls 84@9c, 
ducks 11@14c, geese 8@10c, tame white squabs 
$2@2 50 P dz, mixed 1 50@1 75. Live’ poultry: 
Fowls 84@9c, chickens 7c, turkeys 8@9c, 
ducks 70@95c P pr, geese 1@1 62, old pigeons 
20c P pr, young 15c. 

At Boston, receipts are lighter and there 
is a firmer tone in the market. Northern and 
eastern ch large chickens 13c ® lb, extra fowls 
11@12c, ducks 11@13c. Western dry-packed, 
drawn and headed, ch young turkeys 13@14c, 
ch chickens 10c, fowls 8@9c, ducks 10@12c, 
geese*7@8&c, pigeons $1 P dz. 





Vegetables. 


At New York, southern and hothouse p-od- 
uce firm, winter vegetables about steady. 
Cabbage $3@4 P 100, red 3@5, celery 30@50c ?P 
dz, egg plant 2@4 P bbl, cucumbers 2@5 P 


era, turnips 50@75c, marrow squash 1@1 25 P 
bbl, Hubbard squash 1, carrots 60@75c, pump 


kins 10@15 P 100, Brussels sprouts 5@&c P 
qt, heets 75c@1 P bbl, parsnips Tic. 
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OUR NEW WATCH 


A Handsome Stem-Winding and Stem-Setting Watch and an Accurate and Reli- 
able Time Keeper. 


Given 


= fact, 


has 7 
safety 


= a watch, 


$3.50. 





NEW YORK, 


52 Lafayette Place. 


CHICAGO, 


Marquette B’l’d’z. 


is about as near perfection as it is possible to attain. 
a stem-winding and stem-setting watch, and the movement 
is the latest style put on the market by one of the largest 
watch companies in the country. 
jewels, 
pinion, 
ename! dial. 

the same as an expensive watch. 
anteed to keep its color and to be very durable. 
tration shows the exact size of the watch, but gives but a 
very poor idea of its beautiful appearance. We 

satisfaction, and to anyone not perfectly satisfied, 
| cheerfully 
There is no longer any reason for any person to be without 
as the terms upon which we offer this puts it 


refund 


within reach of all. 
bic dial, so please specify style desired when ordering. 


Address orders to either of our offices 
avoid delay, 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, 


Eberly Block. 


for Four New Subscribers to This Journal 
at $1 per Year, or Two Subscribers and 


$1.50 Additional. 


ThiS is an entirely new watch, just perfected, and a 
vast improvement over any cheap watch ever before soid. 
it is considered by manufacturers that this watch 


It is 


It is nickel damas-keened, 
with train bearings in metal settings, has 
compensation balance, and superior white 
It runs 26 hours, and has a short spring, just 
The case is nickel, guar- 
The illus- 


uarantee - 
we will 
paid, upon application. 


the amount 


We can furnish either Roman or Ara- 


Price $3.00, or with your subscription one year 
Postage paid by us ineach case. 


,elow, but to 


send to the one nearest you 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


Homestead Building. 


ORANGE JUDD COPIPANY, Publishers. _. 
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[20]. 
TOLD IN SHORT PARAGRAPAS. 


On-Goings at the Capital.—Senator Lodge has 
been appointed a sub-committee to confer 
with Secretary Olney upon the advisability of 
the purchase bythe United States government 
of the islands of St Croix, St John and St 
Thomas of the Danish West Indies group. 


Senator Chandler announces that the bill 
proposing an international conference on sil- 


ver will meet with no opposition in the seu- 


ate 


The members of the ways and means com- 


mittee have been the most talked-at persons 
in the country the past two weeks and 
petitioners for an increase of duty on nearly 


every article in the tariff schedule have been 
listened to. 

The annual report of John J. Brice, com- 
missioner of fish and fishenes, shows that 48 
million shad were collected and from 
these {$3 million fry were planted in streams 
elptying into the Atlantic ocean and the gulf 
of Mexico. The output of the lobster fry was 


eggs 


97 million and in the experiment of preservy- 
ing mackerel along the New England coast, 
24 million eggs were collected. Other collec- 


lake trout,18 
Tautog clam, 


Salmon eggs, 37,000; 
cod 225 million; 


tions were: 
to 20 million ; 
17 million. 
The question of increasing the presidential 
term of office from four to six years was in- 
troduced in the senate this week by Mr Proc- 
tor of Vt. He argued that the term should be 
lengthened and that the president tius elect- 
ed should be ineligible for a sevond term. 
He also favored lengthening the terms of 
members of congress from two to three years. 


Relief for India.—London’s lord mayor has 
at last come to the aid of the famine sufferers 
in India and haS opened a fund for the relief 


of the hunger stricken people. The Indian 
government has been unable to provide for 
the suffering thousands and this tardy help 
will only bring relief in a small measure. 


Reports of the suffering have been grossly un- 
derrated. The facts as now revealed show that 
the famine has made frightful ravages 
throughout the country. Itis known that in 
one province alone 2,000,000 people have per- 
ished from hunger and many of the districts 
are so inaccessible that accurate statistics of 
the terrible death rate cannot be obtained. 
Liberal subscriptions are now coming in, but 


thousands must still perish for want of food 
before the succor can reach them. 
The New Tariff will be completed in time 


‘ for the special session of the new congress in 
March. The question of revenue will be par- 
amount to special interests and the demands 
for duties higher than the§McKinley bill rates 


will not be heeded. The duty on sugar will 
be made specific, instead of ad valorem, and 


will be so adjusted as to add $10,000,000 or 
more to the revenue. Other increases in rev- 
enue are counted upon from tobacco, wool 
goods and agricultural products. It is not in- 
tended to increase the tax on beer or to adopt 
any other new tax, except in the form of cus- 
toms duties. The amount of additional reve- 
nue which it is desired to raise is $50,000,000, 


Political Straws.—The legislatures of 21 states 
meetthis month to choose United States sena- 
tors to fill vacancies that will occur nextMarch. 
The states include Arkansas, California, Col- 
orado, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Illinois, In- 
diana, Kansas, Missouri, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, North Carolina, North Da- 
kota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, 
Utah, Washington and Wisconsin. In several 
of these states the senators now serving will 
be re-elected, but in a majority of them new 
men will be chosen, and in a number there 
will be a change in the political complexion 
of their present representatives. An interest- 
ing contest will be waged in some, the legis- 
latures being divided between three parties, 
with neither in majority. 

Alderman Madden of Chicago has been 
chosen in caucus by the republicans of IIl- 
inois for candidate to the U S senate. 

Senatur Vest of Missouri has been renomi- 
nated to succeed himself as U §S senator. 

President-elect McKinley is conducting a 
cabinet guessing contest and politicians all 
over the country are trying their wits in the 
solution of the problem. Guesses are pouring 
into the columns of the press from all over 
the country and the favorite candidates for 
the cabinet positions are: Navy departinent, 
Cornelius N. Bliss of N Y; state, Senator 
Sherman of Ohio; interior, Judge McKenna 
of Cal; attorney general, Judge Nathan B. 


Goff of West Va; other guesses scattering. 
Senator Allison of Ia has declined the treas- 
ury portfolio. 
In the event of Senator 


Sherman’s accept- 
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ing the state portfolio the position of first as- 
sistant secretary will be of great importance, 
as the senator, if he takes the Ingh oifice, will 
insist that his duties be confined almost exclu- 
sively to foreign correspondence, leaving a 
vast amount of most important work for his 


first assistant. With this in view Gen Batch- 
elder of N Y, assistant secretary of the treas- 
ury under President Harrison, and Henry 
White of Md have been mentioned for the 
place. 

Thomas C. Platt will be the next United 
States senator from New York to succeed 


David B. Hill. 

Plan of the Populists.—George F. Washburn 
of Boston of the national executive committee 
of the populists has issued an appeal to his 
party urging its members to hold together and 
imaiptain the separate party organization. 
‘*We are not deiiocrats,’’ he says, ‘‘and can- 
not be classed as such. We simply united for 


a single campaign. The democratic party is 
but the rear guard of our own. We do not 


stand for redemption money, but fora scien- 
tific dollar, kept invariable by proper regula- 
tion of the money volume. Our main issue 


is, Shall the paper money of the country be 
issued and regulated by the people or by the 


9? 


banks? 





No Compromise for Cubans.—Gen Gomez de- 
clares that the only concession he is willing 
to make to Spain is that the republic of Cuha 
should pay a war indemnity to that country 
in case the independence of the island is 
fully recognized by the Madrid government. 
This concession is conditional on Spain’s 
recognizing the independence of Cuba within 
four months from Jan 1, 1897. If the conces- 
sion should be accepted later, when the island 
would be completely ruined by war, and 
Spain would be without resources to continue 
the fight, he would prefer the tnumph of 
Cuba without any compromise for the benefit 
of the Spanish treasury. 


A New Bimetalism.—The ‘‘thinking men”’ of 
the silverites of Boston are planning a new 
organization to push forward the principles of 
bimetalism, keeping the workers in the back- 
ground. The organization is non-political in 
its work, and includes all men who are inter- 
ested in bimetalism. [ts aim is to push for- 
ward the principles of himetalism and the 
reason for those principles instead of concern- 
ing itself with any partisan phases of the 
question. 





Men and Women.—Gen Francis A. Walker, 
president of the Massachusetts institate of 
technology, the eminent statistician and polit- 
ical evonomist, died Jan 5, at his home in 
Boston. Gen Walker was 56 years old and 
death came without warning. He was the son 
of the famous Amasa Walker. Gen Walker was 
one of the leading students of bimetalism in 
the country and in 1878 he was one of the 
United States commissioners at the interna- 
tional money conference, where he took ad- 
vanced ground in favor of bimetalism. In 
1879 he was appointed superintendent of the 
tenth census, and in 1881 beeame president 
of the Massachusetts institute of technology. 

Eighteen years ago Rocco Maresco was an 
Italian bootblack in New York city. To-day 
he is president of the Italian savings bank of 
that city and reputed to be worth $250,000. He 
got his tirst start by obtaining the sole right 
of keeping bootblacks on North and Easv river 
ferries and from the money made in this way 
he branched out in various enterprises, being 
a successful contractor and undertaker. He 
was soon a large stockholder in the Italian 
bank and is now its president. 


Across the Continent.—The first two weeks of 
the new year have seen the opening of many 
of the biggest mills in the country and the 
manufacturers are confident that the activity 
will be permanent. The three largest carpet 
mills in the co:ntry, the Smith mills at Yon- 
kers, N Y, employing 7000 hands, the big San- 
ford mills at Amsterdam,N Y, and the Lowell 
(Mass) works have all started up. In 
many of the steel and iron mills of Penunsyl- 
vania the fires have been started and the out- 
look is good for steady employment. ‘ 

The republican members of the Pennsyl- 
vania legislature have nominated Boies Pen- 
rose for United States senator to succeed Cam- 
eron, his opponent being John Wanamaker, 
formerly postmaster general. 

James Duffy, the prize ‘fighter, who was 
killed in a boxing bout at New York. had 
announced his resolve to give up prize fight- 
ing after the approaching contest and become 
a Christifin in creed and deed. 


In a destructive fire in the convent of Our 


Lady of Lake St John at Roberval, Que, seven 
nuns were burned to death in their 


heroic at- 
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tempts to save the lives intrusted to their 
charge. 

The worst blizzard in years has swept across 
South Dakota, resulting in the of three 
lives and impeding trattic generally. 

Grant Bramble, a telegraph operator at 
Sleepy Eye, Minn, by a single stroke of good 
fortune tinds himself worth 3700,000, the price 
paid him for his invention of a rotary moto1 
which promises to revolutionize power 

Gov Altgeld of Ill took advantage of his 
last few remaining days in oftice to grant free- 
dom to 19 convicts, one of them a desperate 
Chicago tough. He also commuted the | 
sentence of one woman, a 


loss 


life prisoner 30 
that by good behavior, she will soon be liber- 
ated. 


At the inauguration of the Kansas ite 
ofiicers the custom of kissing the Bible was 
dispensed with on the ground that germs of 


disease might thus be conveyed from one_ pe 
son to another. 


News from Across the Water—There is every 
indication that a change in the government at 
Madrid may take place at any time. Members 
of the diplomatic corps in Washington have 
advices that Canovas, the present prime min- 
ister, is near the end of his career; that Spain 
cannot endure the financial strain much 
longer; that the people are beginning 
to realize that the present policy in Cuba 
is a failure and that a change of ministry will 
be necessary if any other is adopted. It is 
further believed that Weyler will soon be re- 
called and that amicable settlement 
with the Cubans will then be reached. 

The sultan of Turkey is reported to have 
liberated the last 20 of the 300 Armenians sen- 
tenced to imprisonment because of their con- 
nection with an anarchistic plot. Other signs 
of leniency to the Armenians ure being shown 

A terrible plague is raging in Bombay, In- 
dia, the weekly mortality averaging 200 out of 
every 1000 inhabitants. The malady is known 
as the bubonic disease and has spread to all 
parts of the city. 


some 





A Minnesota Farmer in South Africa. 
ie Ve Bs Be 


{An extract from a recent lette1 
It is now about six months since I left for 
this God-fomsaken place and did not know 
when I was well off. I left a glorious country 
where there was a good climate, good fishing 


and shooting, and struck this sandy veldt 
It has not rained yet during the six months, 


and when it does rain I expect to be drowned 
out. Iam 80 miles from a settlement, and 
my nearest neighbors are 70 miles off, and 
they are two mounted police whom I have not 
yet seen. I have a little trading station and 


am getting $60 a month and found. I trade 
for Kaffir corn, Limbo Kaftir meal, etc, for 
which I exchange beads and such truex to 
the natives. Potatoes are $1.25 a pound, bnt- 
ter $1.25 to $1.50 a pound and eggs about the 
same. [ traded a dollar and a quarter’s 


worth of beads to a native the other day for 
a goat. I then traded half the goat for 200 
pounds of Kaftir meal, which I sent to Salisbury 
and sold for $12, after paving $2 for transpor- 
tation; the other half of the goat I dished out 


to travelers at the rate of 7ic per meal, with 
a little bread and coffee thrown in, and the 
hide I traded for as many beads as [ gave for 


the whole. This is doing pretty well. I am 
about to quit this business and start in for 
myself further up the road, if I can get a back- 


er. I hope to return to the States some day 
if I can make enough. I had a good . notion 
to return with some Yankees that left for 


California, as they were the best people out 
here. Have two blacks working for me, 
of whom I pay $1.25 a month and the other 


one 


$1.50, and they find themselves and shoot 
their own living. 
= 


Mrs Smith (thoughtfully): I’m afraid I 
shall have tu stop giving Bobby that tonic the 


doctor left for him. Mr Smith (anxiously): 
Why, isn’t he any better? Mrs Smith: Oh, 
yes! But he has slid down the banisters six 
times this morning, broken the hall lamp, 
two vases, a pitcher, and a _ looking-glass, 


and I don’t feel as though I could stand much 
more. 


} 


It is not putting things in the right place 
that bothers a man so much as finding 
right place after he has put things in it. 


Sunday school teacher (who has told one of 
the new boys the beautiful story of Joseph 
and hopes she has made an impression) com 
am glad to see you so attentive, Jamie. Do 
you understand it now? Is there any ques- 
tion you would like to ask me? New Boy: 
Yes’m. D’ye reckon Goliath could a’ licked 
Jim Corbett? 
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‘@ -T HOME, 


Her Song and His. 


Cc. BLANCHE 





HAZELTINE. 


**The wind, one day, blew out of a cloud, 
Though it blew nor long, nor hard, nor loud; 
It moved the grasses at our feet, 
And softly Kissed the violets sweet. 
One lone daisy, pink and fair, 
You piucked, and placed it in my hair; 
While the birds sang merrily, 
Merrily, merrily, merrily.’ 


‘*Ah, more than that, my love, my lass, 
More than plucking from the grass 
A daisy of a dainty hue—- 
I plucked my heart and gave it you; 
Kissed your finger tips, and then 
Blessed and kissed you o’er again, 
While the birds sang merrily. 

Merrily, piaitiel merrily.’’ 


EE 


Miss Sanborn and Her Pigs. 

Miss Kate Sanborn, , widely known as @ 
writer and the author of Adopting an’ Aban- 
doned Farm, My Literary Zoo, and other 
books, is now running a farmin New Eng- 
land and thus narrates her experience in rais- 
ing pigs: Iwas told there was money in 
pigs! Papers for farmers advocated pig-rais- 
ing in columns bristling with cheerful facts. 
Then pigs are ‘‘so convenient to put things 
in.’’ A friend presented a fine Yorkshire 
boar. I bought three pigs. Soon I owned 27 
piglings, their respective maternals and the 
aforesaid boar, named Oliver, as he always 
wanted more, who, as he grew more corpu- 
lent and impressive, was dubbed Sir Thomas 
Moore. I was assured that young pigs would 
always sell. ‘‘Just load ’em into a wagon 
and let folks see ’em and they’d go quick 
enongh.’’ 

I soon had occasion to test this advice, 
without success. No one seemed to want a 
young pig. ‘‘Not the right time o’ year,’’ too 
young or too old, too big or too small, noses 
too pointed, would root up all creation, or 
noses too short, couldn’t roof worth a cent. 
So they came buck, and I had thirty-one hor- 
rors on my hands all summer! 


I advertised in local papers, which only 
added to the expenses; had notices placed in 
several postoffices, no result; buttonholed 


men who called, hoping to sell me something; 
stopped strangers passing by and asked their 
advice; drove miles to see ‘‘a man who might 
take the hull lot.’’ No hope from any source. 


No time to sell pigs; wrong season; pork 
never so low; market dreadful druggy, 
shotes selling at Brighton for seventy-tive 


cents apiece. 

As they were crowded in the barn cellar, 
a strong fence had to be built round the ap- 
ple orchard, where they roamed and squealed, 
rooting and bunting their way out when work 
was at its hight. They preferred to rub them- 


selves against slender young trees and de- 
stroy them rather than to break up the sods. 


And as none of my men had time to pick up 


apples or grub for pusley for the hungry 
horde, that business fell to my lot. Their 
demoniac appeals and my attempts to supply 


is all that I can remem- 
[ read that Mrs Eddy of 
Christian Science fame used to sing her pigs 
to sleep. Mine were not fond of music, sol 
had to elaw pusley, sorrel and hogweed 
by the bushel to still these insatiable grunt- 
ers. How I wished I had murdered them all 
in their pretty infantile coleur de rose period. 
If they only would have ‘‘run violently down 
a steep place into the water’’ and choked to 
death. IT thought of shooting them, but never 
could hit anything I aimed for. No butcher 
wanted to take them, even as a personal fav- 
or, with pork at four cents a pouud. The cli- 
max came when a friendly neighbor looked 


this extra sustenance 
ber of the summer. 


up 
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over the lot with a critical eye, and said, 
slowly: ‘*‘Ain’t they shrinking some? You 
know apples keep ’em awful lean!’’ 

Going away for a brief respite from such 


unavailing toil, I happened to read an article 
on the tecundity of the pig, showing the prod 
uct of one mother in eleven years to be a 
round six millions, not counting males. J] 
telegraphed at once to my foreman, ‘‘ Kill 
every pig, Thomas Moore included. Will ex- 
plain by letter!’’ 
——— 


Two New Books. 





THE NEw Horrticuttureg, by H. M. 
fellow. This author has become famous by 
his new system of close root pruning in trans- 
planting trees, by which he has obtained most 
remarkable results and which is being adopt- 
ed by many leading nurserymen and orchard- 
ists. He gives an interesting account of how 
hs became a horticulturist and how, from a 
small beginning, he rose until he was carrying 
on extensive garden and farm operations at 
his home in Texas. There is an originality 
and newness about the book not often found 
in similar works. Its various chapters treat 
on the cultivation of the leading vegetables 
in the south; on planting and managing 
chards and everything connected with suc- 
cessful marketing in the south. Sold by the 
Orange Judd Company, price by mail, $1.25. 

PLANT BREEDING, being five lectures upon 
the amelioration of domestic plants, by Prof 
L. H. Bailey. Published by McMillan & Co 
of New York. This is the latest voluine of the 
Garden Craft series. The author has here 
collected and brought together a good deal of 
information about the origination of new 
forms of plants not otherwise easily obtaina- 
ble, and thereby renders no small service to 
horticulturists in search of such knowledge. 

He treats very fully of the effects and phi- 
losophy of variation, and of the crossing of 
plants and their improvement in cultivation. 
The principal part is devoted to how domes- 
tic vurieties originated, on pollination and 
the practical manipulation of flowers, with 
a view to producing crosses. A number of ex- 
tracts from the writings of other authors are 
also given. Sold by the Orange Judd Cowm- 
pany, price $1. 


String- 


or- 





Try Something Else.—You say 
doesn’t care for books. All right; try some- 
thing else. Get a thermometer and some 
white beans. Count the beans into five lots 
of ten each. Put lot No1 out of doors six 
clear, cold nights, when the thermometer 
marks ten above zero or lower. Then pack 
away in a dry place. Put lot No 2 out of doors 
six nights in snow or cold rain, and store them 
away. Put lot NoSinadish in a hot oven 
for twenty-four hours. Put lot No4ina —e 
of waterin the same hot oven. Keep lot No 
n>adry place where the thermometer reads 
from forty to seventy. When all has “i 
done, mark each lot. Now spread a piece of 
woolen in a place where the thermometer never 
marks less than sixty. Put the five lots of 
beans on the cloth, marking each plainly. 
Sprinkle with water and cover with another 
cloth. Look at them night and morning and 
keep damp for six days. Keep a record of 
everything and note which lot of seeds germi- 
nates and which will not. Can you tell why 
in each case? Here is study without books— 
and fun too.—[ Charles Barnard. 


Etiquette of the White House.—Maj McKin- 
ley will go to the White House and drive to 
the capitol, simply a citizen, sitting by the 
side of President Cleveland. Onthe way to 
the capitol the president lifts his hat to the 
cheering crowds occasionally, although the 
new man does most of the bowing. But com- 
ing back, he keeps his hat on, having then 
exchanged places with the simple citizen who 


your boy 


drove down sitting on his left and returns 
sitting on his right and president of the 
United States. On the return to the White 


House a luncheon is given by the outgoing to 
the incoming president, at which the first- 
named is host and the guests are the members 
of the two cabinets and their families. When 
this is over, the outgoing president takes his 
leave, the incoming president escorting him 
to the door of the mansion. But this may not 
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be the last time he enters it. On every occa- 
sion that an ex-president visits Washington 
first obligation is a call at the White 
House. He ts immediately received, no mat- 
ter how much engaged the president may be. 
The head usher acts as his escort and he is 
paid more personal attention than any guest 
who ever enters the house. 











his 


Foolscap.—When Oliver Cromwell became 
protector after the execution of Charles I, he 
caused the stanip of the cap of liberty to be 
placed upon the paper used by the govern- 
ment. Soon after the restoration of Charles 
II, having occasion to use some paper for 
despatches, some of this government paper 
was brought to him. On looking at it, and 
discovering the stamp, he inquired the mean- 
ing of it, and on being told, he said, ‘‘Take 
it away; I’ll have nothing to do with a fool’s 
cap.’’ Thus originated the term foolscap, 
which has since been applied to a certain 
size of glazed writing paper. 


SHERIFF WILKINS FREED. 


Years of Slavery, and How He Escaped. 











Talks About His Deliverer Daily in Gratitude— 





Gains Fifteen Pounds in Weight Since His 
Rescue. - 
Urspana, O [Special]—This town is greatly 


exercised over the remarkable rescue of Sher- 
iff R. P. Wilkins from one of the worst forms 
of slavery known to man. He bas fully re- 
covered from the results of his experience,and 
talks freely and gratefully of his deliverer. 
To-day he said: ‘‘T have been a perfect slave 
to tobacco for over twenty-five years; smok- 
ed fifteen cigars a day; November 4 last, I 


bought my tirst box of No-To-Bac from An- 
derson & Cramer. I had little faith, but, to 
my great surprise, after using part of my 


third box, I was completely cured and did 
not have the least desire for tobacco. To-day 
I feel better, sleep better, think better, have 
gained fifteen pounds and not a day passes 
that I do not recommend No-To-Bae to tobac- 
co users who are destroying their lives and 
vitality.’’ 

Investigation reveals that there are 500 peo- 
ple in this town and surrounding country 
who have been cured by No-To-Bac. 

Anderson & Cramer were the tirst here to 
start the good work, as Mr Anderson termed 
it. ‘*Yes, we introduced No-To-Bac into this 
town about three years ago. The demand at 
the start was very light, for folks had no 
faith, but we seld to afew, and to our great 
astonishment every une reported a cure. Since 
then we have sold hundreds of boxes under 
a guarantee to cure or refund the money, and, 
strange as it may seem, we have never had a 
call to refund money. 

‘*No-To-Bac relieves the nervous irritation, 
makes the use of tobacco entirely unnecessary 
and builds up and fortifies the general physic- 
al condition. As a nerve invigorator and 
stimulant there is no preparation in America 
to equal it.”’ 

Get the famous booklet ‘‘Don’t Tobacco 
Spit and Smoke Your Life Away.’’ written 
guarantee, free samples mailed for the ask- 
ing. Address The Sterling Remedy Co, Chi- 
cago or New York. 


SOLD! 


UNDER A 
POSITIVE GUARANTEE 


to wash as clean as can be done on the 75,000 in ¥ use. 
washboard and with much more ease. This applies to 
Terriffs Perfect W ashing Machine which will be sent 
on trial at wholesale person if not satisfactory money re- 
funded. AgentsW anted. For exclusive territory, terms 
and prices write PORTLAND MFG.0O., Box 23 Portland, Mich, 


7 600 SECOND HAND BICYCLES 


AU makes GOOD AS N , New, 
fen Grade "9% ne re eh 8 to 
$ 25. 77 be closed out. 

wanted. Write for particulars at enee. 

D. L. MEAD & PRENTISS, Chicago, Hl. 
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ON. W. J. BRYAN’S GREAT BOOK, “THE 
FIRST BATTLE.” Exelusive territory ‘granted 
zood agents. Write quick. W. B. CONKEY CO., 


Publishers, Chicago, Il. 


$8 PAID 


When writing to advertisers be sure to mention 
WHERE YOU sAW THE AD. 





yer 100 for distributing samples of Washin 
‘luid. Send 6c stps A.W.SCOTT, Cohboes, N. 
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Reading Character in the Palm. 
H. H. 


Of the numerous pastimes that have been 
taken up by bright women in country and 
city the past year, none is more novel than 
palmistry. In fact, so popular has this sub- 
ject become that several women are now earn- 
ing their living by reading palms and giving 
lectures on palmistry. One of these profes- 
sional palmists, in explaining to the writer 
what methods she always uses, said: 

‘‘There is really nothing very wonderful 
about my being able to ready people’s charac- 
ter from their hands; any one can do it. All 
you need is to study the subject under a good 
teacher, and I have known people to get a 
fair idea of the art by simply studying it up 
from books. I start way back with the Bible, 
where, you remember, in Job itis written,‘God 
set signs and seals in men’s palms that they 
might be read by all men, and you’ll find 
that the hand is used throughout the Bible 
to express truth. Palmistry is very, very old, 
although it is only within recent years that it 
has received such marked attention from 
society. Divination by the form and tokens 
of the hand attracted the attention of Plato, 
Horace, Aristotle and other ancient writers. 

‘The hands portray the character even more 
clearly than the face; they are the very key 
to one’s soul and brain; and yet the most 
beautiful and perfect hand does not indicate 
that its owner has a beautiful or ideal char- 
acter. Take, for example, a type of hand 
which is often seen. It is symmetrically form- 
ed—delicate, with smooth, tightly drawn skin, 
tapering fingers, narrow tinger nails, and thin 
in the palm. The characteristics which this 


hand denotes are fickleness, willfulness, a 
disposition to tease until she tiresa friend 
out to get what she wants and then she will 


likely discard it. She is not at all ambitious 
or energetic, but rather lazy and indolent and 
the tightly drawn skin shows a lack of sensi- 
tiveness. 

‘*‘Although most palmists choose the left 
hand, itis better to use both the right and 
left hands, since the left hand shows what we 
were born with and the right what we have 
made ourselves. When the left hand shows 


greater regularity than the right, then it is 
concluded that the person is more passive 
than active and will succeed better in what 


he directs than in what he undertakes him- 
self. On the other hand, those who have the 
finest lines on their right palm must hope for 
nothing by chance or luck, because they will 
succeed only through their own efforts. The 
hand chosen for examination ought to be the 
one that shows the most regular and complete 
sigus, and the right hand usually indicates 
whatever faculty for action the person may 
possess. 

‘‘In reading a hand, begin with the outward 
shape, the thumb and fingers, and then take 
up the various lines, mounts and other marks 
on the palm of the hand. The fingers are 
either square, conical, spatulated or pointed. 
The divisions of the fingers are, the philosoph- 
ic knot, speculative; the material knot, in- 
vestigative; the first phalanx, the divine 
world; the second phalanx, the logical world, 
and the third phalanx, the material world, 
the knots and phalanges being the same on all 
the tingers. Then there are the mounts of 
Jupiter, Venus Apollo, Mercury and Mars, and 
the life line, line of the head, heart line, line 
of the liver and line of Apollo or fortune. 

‘* According tothe laws of palmistry, to each 
particular type of character is assigned a 
separate and especial form of hand, so we 
have the bilious type, the sanguine type, the 
nervous type, the lymphatie type and the har- 
monic type of hand. The harmonic type is 
that of the poet, the artist, the man of im- 
agination, and is the most beautiful and 
graceful hand, neither too fat nor too thin, 
too long nor too short, neither hard nor soft, 
but perfectly proportioned iu all its divisions, 
the tingers the exact length of the palm, all 
the mounts of an equal hight and all the lines 
exactly regular. The third finger only is 
longer than usual, being almost as long as 
the middle finger. 

‘*By noting the 
palm you ean tell the state of 


temperature of a person’s 
his health. If 


it be cool, soft and even to the touch, then his 
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system is in healthy condition, but the could 
damp palm foretells liver trouble and the dry, 
cool palm an excited condition of the nerv- 
ous system. 

‘‘People who have large, thick and hard 
palms are generally those whose material in- 
stincts predominate, and these palms are usu- 
ally accompanied by fingers that are equally 
thick and unyielding, being almost as large 
at the tips as at the base. Since nature 
never contradicts herself, the hand being the 
instrument of the mind, it must be fashioned 
accordingly. 

‘‘A palm that is short, thin and narrow, 
which seems to be, as it were, a prolonged 
root of the fingers, indicates a person of sub- 
tle, inquiring mind, little occupied with 
material things, but very much interested in 





THE “GEOGRAPHY” 


everything clever and intellectual. To this 
palm are usually joined thin and remarkably 
limber fingers. 

“Tf the hand is soft, flabby and without 
resistance, it denotes a character lacking 
energy and force. The study of the fingers is 
especially interesting and in this one learus 
that large fingers indicate a ponderous mind 
and a massive organization destined to hard 
work. Fat fingers signify a love of idleness, 
and where the third phalanx is prominently 
developed, a taste for the sensuous. Smooth 
fingers denote a facility of conception and be- 
long to nervous, sanguine temperaments, and 
persons with these fingers judge at first sight 
or by inspiration. Pointed fingers indicate 
the quick conception of an idea and a rapid 
determination to execute it. These signify 
also poetry, invention and imagination. A 
pointed thumb denotes a disposition that no 
sooner desires than it executes. While a 
square thumb means that a conclusion once 
arrived at is unalterable. Square fingers al- 
ways indicate positive and reasonable deci- 











sions, order, regularity, symmetry and thought. 
If the little finger is square, it means difficulty 
of understanding anything that requires 
promptness or acuteness of the intellectual 
faculties. Where the fingers are neither 
Square, pointed or spatulated, but simply 
rounded at their ends, there is apt to be great 
mental superiority, many of the most talented 
men having this form of finger.’’ 

An entirely new feature of palmistry is that 
of reading palms from photographs, as shown 


in the accompanying illustration. This idea 
originated with a New England paimist. 


Since an enterprising woman iu New York is 


doing a large business in supplying plaster 
casts of hands, it is more than likely that 


hand photographs with a character sketch at- 
tached will be the next fad in palmistry. 


OF THE HUMAN PALM 


[Begun Jan 2, to conclude Jan 16.] 
Days on an Old Battlefield. 


WILL TEMPLER. 


Checked in his southward march, Bur- 
goyne’s situation was becoming serious. Stark 
had beaten and captured his Hessians at 
Bennington, and Arnold’s stratagem had 
sent St Leger’s motley crowd of redcoats, 
tories and Indians flying from Fort Stan- 
wix. Provisions were becoming scarce, and 
the promised succor from Clinton seemed 
farther than ever away. Arrayed against him 
were nearly 11,000 men, for Washington had 
sent Morgan with his famous riflemen, Lin- 
coln had come with the Massachusetts troops, 
Arnold had returned from Fort Stanwix and 
militia were pouring in from all quarters. 

On the 18th of September there were recon- 
naissances and desultory fighting, and on the 
19th Burgoyne threw down the gage of battle, 
which was promptly accepted by the Ameri- 
cans. 

When one reads the story of the first day’s 









call SCarce 


Tennyson’s 


battle, he 


irom 


y lfelp thinking of this 
line ‘Morte d’ <Arthur.’ 
‘So, all day long the noise of battle rolled—’’ 
for history says that the armies surged to and 
fro during the day like the ebbing and a 


ing of the tide, and during this year of grac 
1895, one comes toa spot near the sonauade 
on the farm now owned by Eugene Sarle, 
Esy, where stands a shaft of granite bearing 
this inscription: ‘*‘The Great Ravine. Here 
the battle raged back and furth Sept 19 and 
Oct 7. Major Ackland wounded.’’ 


the latter circumstance it might 
be mentioned that this British major was not 


Apropos of 


only wounded but captured, and according 
to neighborhood tradition he was so large 
and heavy a man that his captors had much 
difiiculty in carrying him to the rear. Lady 


Ackland was present in the British camp and 
was escorted under a flag of truce within the 
American lines, that might nurse her 
wounded husband. 


she 


For nearly three weeks the two armies lay 
watching each other, during which time the 
British camp was kept in a state of constant 


alarm. It is related that one night a) party of 
twenty young farmers surprised and captured 
the enemy’s picket, consisting of thirty men. 


On the afternoon of Oct 6, Burgoyne made 
an impetuous attack on the American lines, 
au attack which was returned with interest, 


for a tablet by the roadside but a little above 
the ‘‘Great Ravine’’ tells this story: ‘‘Here 
the first assault was made by the Americans 


mee os 


on the British line oi battle, Oct 7th, 1777. 
General Fraser was the life and soul of the 
British arniy. During the earlier part of 
the engagement this brave soldier was a con- 
spicuous object from the American lines. 
Mounted upon a magnificent gray charger, 
he was everywhere present, guiding, direct- 
ing and leading his men. A shaft standing 
near Mr Sarle’s house gives forth the mag- 
nanimous legend: ‘‘Iiere, Morgan, reluctant 


was forced by pa- 
‘feat and slay the gentle 


to destruy so noble a foe, 
triotic necessity to de 
and gallant Fraser.’’ 

History and tradition supply the remainder. 


The first infurms us that Morgan, calling 
Murphy, the famous sharpshooter, and two 
companions to him, said: ‘‘That man on the 


admire and 
Stand in those 


gray horse is General Fraser. I 
respect him, but he must die. 
bushes and do your duty.’’ 


Handed down from Revolutionary times the 


story runs that Murphy’s first ball cut the 
crupper of the gray horse, wiile the second 
went through his mane. An officer near the 


general remarked: ‘‘It is evident that the en- 
emy is singling you out, general—you had 
better get out of range.’’ ‘‘Never!’’ cried 
Fraser; ‘‘here is my duty and here I will re- 
main.’’ He had scarcely spoken the last 
word when fell froin his horse, stricken 
by the sharpshooter’s third ball. 

‘*Tiere Fraser fell,’’ is the simple inserip- 
tion on the stone almost in front of the resi- 
dence of Mr Perry Condon, and on the swell- 
ing ridge back of his buildings men still point 


he 


out the spot where Murpliy stood when he 
fired the fatal shot. 
As the afternoon wore away, the most des- 


took place on the old Freeman 
now occupied by Mr William W. Es- 
mond, and there, on a stony ridge, one is 
shown the location of the British battery that 
was taken and retaken seven times. 


perate 
farm, 


fighting 


‘*Corpses lay as thick as pumpkins in a 
cornfield, and the ground in that hollow be- 
low the ridge was slippery with blood,’’ is 
said to you. ‘*‘That well over there was dug 
by the British, and they fought for the pos- 
session of that, too, on Oct 7.”’ 

The sightseer goes and looks into the cool 


depths and—thinks. 

‘*The ‘Black horse 
charged up and down here 
is remarked. 

‘*Yes,’’ is the reply, spoken in tones of re- 
gret, ‘‘ Arnold had been deprived of his com- 
mand by order of Gates, you know, but 
when he saw the Americans waver he could 
not endure it and before Gates could restrain 
him he was here, riding at the head of the 
army and fighting like a very devil. You 
see the monument on the knoll over there— 
yes? Well, there is where the black horse 
was killed under him and himself badly 


and its rider’ must have 
that afternoon,’’ 
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wounded; but the victory was won, and Ar- 
nold won it, ndt Gates.’’ 

Of course we visit the monumeut, which is 
a heavy slab of gray marble set into a_ pedes- 


tal of granite. On one side is sculptured a 


military boot with an overhanging epaulet, 
surmounted by a wreath of laurel. On_ the 
other side appears the following text: ‘‘In 


memory of the most brilliant soidier of the 


Continental army; who was desperately 
wounded on this spot, the sally port of Bur- 
goyne’s great (western) redoubt, Oct 7th, 


1777, winning for his countrymen the decisive 
battle of the American revolution, and for 
himself the rank of major genezal.”’ 
An involuntary sigh escapes the 
this inscription. Here isa splendid tribute 
to a brave man—a man, alas, naine is 
not worthy to grace the stone that marks the 
spot where he shed his blood in his country’s 


reader of 


whose 


cause. The appearance of the sculptured 
boot brings to mind the remark of a grim 
old patriot, made after Arnold’s treachery: 


*“*If Arnold be taken, 
ed leg witb honors, 
of him.’’ 


we will bury his wound- 
but we will hang the rest 


The visitor of to-day looks in vain for 
traces of the old fortifications. The peaceful 
plow has reduced redoubt, rifle pit and 
breastwork to the common level, and meek 


cattie gaze at the visitorin mild astonishment 
from the very spot where rose the horrid din 
of battle. 

We passed the nigut of our visit at the 
Freeman farm, tlie guest of the owner, 
Esmond. At least part of the house 
standing at the time of the battle, and 
knows what scenes were enacted therein. 


old 
Mr 
was 
who 


It was a glorious moonlit September 
night. A long fleece of snow white vapor 
marked where the Hudson flowed two miles 


like wreaths and 
Lilltops and about 
battle ground. The air 


away, and little clouds, 
bridal veils, hung over the 
the trees on the old 


was stilland the silence perfect when we 
lifted our chamber window and leaned over 
the casement into the white night. tight 
under the window stood a massive piece of 
granite inscribed simply, ‘‘The Freeman 
Farm.’’ 


A little to the west gleamed the 
to Lieut John Hardin, 


monument 
of whom Morgan said: 


‘*A braver soldier never lived, a better man 
has seldom died.’’ The whole battletield 
slopes toward Freeman farm, and nearly all 
points of interest may be tocated from the 
house. Not forty rods from this window the 
conflict over the guns took place, and there 
it was that ‘‘dead men lay thick as pumpkins 


in a field,’’ and there the ground was slippery 
with human blood. Imagination given full 
rein, the whole gentle slope is again filled 
with charging columns and galloping steeds, 
cannons bounm, shells g@ screaming through 
the air, musketry rattles and men fall to the 
ground writhing inthe agony of death. Fras- 
er’s bleeding body is borne past and Arnold 
on the biack horse once more sabres his way 
through the retreating ranks. In vain, in 
vain, the night was made for sleep. We 
the window and slumber soundly, and when 
we awake, the glorious sun of ’96 is shining 
on the smiling slopes, and changing the gran- 
ite obelisks to shafts of silver. 
eR 

Voluntary Attendance at divine service is 
said by President Harper to have been a fail- 
ure at Chicago university. At Harvard there 
are no compulsory religious services, but Ap- 
pleton chapel 1s not adequate to the demands 
upon it. The work of the chapel is now 
that of a large church, with astaff of six min- 
isters, a chuir of 40 boys and men, a series of 
eight services a week during most of the 
year, with an average weekly attendance on 
these services of not less than 2000 persons. 


close 














ls your shies oily? “Should 
not be—and will not be if you 
use HEISKELL’S Medicinal 
Soap. Makes the skin soft, 
white and healthy. “forge ore” 
HEISKELL’S Pills act on the liver. Make the 


eyes bright and complexion healthy. 25 cents. 
At druggists or by mail. 


JOHNSTON. HOLLOWAY & €0., 531 Commerce St., Philada 
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The Wonderful Kava-Kava Shrub. 


A New Botanical Discovery of Special Interest 
to Sufferers from Diseases of the Kidneys or 
Bladder, Rheumatism, etc.—A Blessing to 
Humanity. 

In our last issue our readers were informed of the 
discovery of the Kava-Kava Shrub, a new botanical 
proc Luck, ¢ of wonderful power in curing certain dis- 
eases. The Kava-Kava Shrub, or as botanists 
eall it, Pi iper Methysticum, grows on the banks of the 
Ganges river, East India, and was probably used for 
centuries by the natives before its extraordinary 
properties became known to civilization through 
Christian missionaries, In this respect it resembles 
the discovery of quininefrom the peruvian bark, made 
known by the Indians to the early Jesuit missionaries 
in South America, and by them brought to civilized 
man. We have previously quoted Dr. Archibald 
Hodgson, the great authority on these diseases in 
which he de scribes the sufferings of both Hindcos 
and white missionaries and soldiers on these low, 
marshy swampsand jungles on the Ganges. Hesays: 

“ Intense tropical — and moisture acting upon de- 
caying vegetation render these low_ grounds on the 
Ganges most eahentthy districts. Jungle fevers and 
miasma assail thesystem. * * The Blood becomes 
deranged and the Urine thick and dark-c olored. * 

Life hangs in the balance. Then when all modern mead- 

ical science fails, safety is found in the prompt usc of 

Kava-Kava. A decoction of this wonderful botanicsl 

growth relieves the Kidneys, the Urine becomes 

clearer, the fever abates, and recovery sets in, etc.”’ 

Of all diseases that afflict mankind, Diseases of ~_ 
Kidneys are the most fatal and dangerous, and it i 
but natural that the discovery of the Eve-Eave 
Shrub — Nature’s Positive Specific Cure for Diseases 
of the Kidneys—is we ehh as a gift to suffering 
humanity, and its medical compound, Alkavis, en- 
dorsed by ‘the Hospitals and Physicians of er 

Rev. W. B. Moore, D. D., of Washington, D. 

Ki litor of the *“*PReliaious We rld.? writes of the w a 

derful curative effects of Alkavis in his own case as 

it cured him after years of suffering from kidney 
and bladder disease. 

Mr. R. ©. Wood, 2 prominent attorney of Lowell, 

Indiana, wascured of 

Kheumatism, Kid- 

ney and Blad: ler dis- 

ease of ten years’ 
standing by Alkavis. 

Mr. Wood describes 

himself as being in 

constant misery, 
often compelled to 
rise ten times dur- 
ing the night on 
account of weakness 
of the bladder. He 
was treated by all 
his home physicians 
without the least 
benefit, and finally 
completely cured in 

a few weeks by Al- 

kavis. The testimony 

is undoubted ‘and 
really wonderful. 

Ohio, writes that she 

































































































































» Ind. 
Mrs. James Young, of Kent, 
bad tried six doctors in vaiu, that she was about to give 


Mr. &. ¢. Wood, Lowell 


up in despair, when she fouud Alkavis, and was 
poomety. cured of Kidney disease, and restored to 
1ealth. Mrs. Alice Evans, of Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Mary 


A. Layman, of Neel, West Va., 
Mrs. Sarah Vunk, Edinboro, 

Elk River, Minn.; and many other ladies join in testify- 
ing to the wondertul curative powers of Alkavis, in 
various forms of Kidney and allied diseases, and of 
other troublesome afflictions peculiar to womanhood. 

The following letier from the well-known minister, 
Rev. ©. Darling, of North Constantiase Oswego 
County, New York, was written after, as he says 
himself, he had lost confidence in man and medicine, 
had no sleep or rest, and took Alkavis asa last resort. 

North C onstantia, Oswego Co., New York. 
CuurcH KIDNEY CURE COMPANY: 

Gents: —I have been troubled with kidney and kindred 
diseases for sixteen years and tried all I could get without 
relief. Twoanda halfyearsago I wastaken with a severe 
attack of La Grippe, which turned to pneumonia. At 
that time my Liver, Kidneys, Heart and Urinary Organs 
all combined in what to me seemed their last attack. My 
confidence in man and medicine had gone. My hope 
had vanished and all that was left to me wasa dreary 
life and certain death. At last I heard of Alkavis and as 
a last resort I commenced takingit. At this time 1 was 
using the vessel as often as sixteen times in one night, 
without sleep or rest. Inashort time, to my astonish- 
ment, [couldsleep all night as soundly as a baby. which 
I had not done in sixteen years before. What I know it 
has done for me, I firmly believe it will do for all who 
will give Alkavis a fair trial. I most gladly recommend 
Alkavistoall. Sincerely yours, (Rev:) A. C. DARLING. 

The Church Kidney Cure Company, 418 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, so far are the only importers 
of Alkavis, and they are so anxious to prove its great 
value that they will send a Large Case by mail free 
to Every Reader of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
who is a Sufferer from any form of Kidney or 
Bladder disorder, Bright’s Disease, Rheumatism, 
Cystitis, Gravel, Female Complaints and Irreg- 
ularities, or other affliction due to improper action 
of the Kidneys or Urinary Organs. We advise all 
our readers who are Sufferers to accept this generous 
offer, and send their names and address to the com- 
pany. Alkavis is sent to you entirely free to prove 


its wonderful curative power. 


twenty years a sufferer; 
Pa; Mrs. L. E. Copeland, 
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In the Deep of Time. 


Edison and George Parsons 
Lathrop. 
(Copyright, 189, by the Bacheller Syndicate.) 


By Thomas A. 





SYNOPSIS. 

Gerald Bemis, at the end of the nineteenth 
century, having been unsuccessful in his suit 
for the hand of Eva Pryor, allows himself to 
be ‘‘viviticated’’ by the Society of Futurity. 
By a newly discovered process, animation is 
suspended, and Bemis is placed in a hermeti- 
cally sealed cylinder. Three centuries later 
the cylinder is opened by the chiefs of the So- 
ciety then in control, and Bemis is revived. 
Among many wonderful discoveries, he finds 


that telegraphic communication with the 
planet Mars has’ been” established. Word 


comes from Mars that one Bronson, who had 
started for that planet iu an anti-gravity ma- 
chine, has not arrived there, and later that a 
messenger from Mars is on his way to the 
earth. Meanwhile Bemis discovers that Eva 
Pryor, who really loved him, was also ‘‘vivi- 
cated.’’ He meets her and finds that his love 
for her has vanished. He falls in love with 
Electra, a beautiful twenty-second century 
girl, who is in turn loved by Hammerfleet, a 
man of her own period. The messenger from 
Mars, Zorlin, arrives with Bronson and all 
travel in an air ship to Chicago. There Be- 
mis proposed to Electra. She explains that 
she is a ‘‘child of the state,’’ and has been 
affianced to Hamwmerfieet. The iatter over- 
hears the conversation, but represses his jeal- 
ousy. He invites Bemis to make an excursion 
with him to see the country, and lures him 
into a vast plant of moving machinery near 
Buffalo. Hammerfieet then escapes, leaving 
Bemis in great danger in the midst of a net- 
work of wheels, levers and cranks. Bemis is 
rescued by Zorlin and Electra, who stops the 
machinery, and Hammerfleet is banished 





from Electra’s presence. Bemis again urges 
Electra to marry him. She will not consent 
to this, but agrees to take a trip with Zorlin 
and Bemis in an airship around the world. 
After they have started from Fire island, 
Remis discovers that Eva Pryor has been 
smuggled aboard by Electra. 
PART IV. 
CHAPTER vi—Continued. 
It was a magnificent and impressive sight; 


and so absorbed were we in gazing at it, that 
only at the moment when we were escaping 
the tail of the cyclone did we observe that 
Hammerfleet’s air ship had sailed into the 


main body of it, was spun around like a top 
in the swirl of mist and wind, and then was 
broken and thrown down, a wreck, to the 


ocean below. 

It turned out that he did escape whole; but 
we did not know of this until long afterward. 

At Cuba we stoppe:l to renew our batteries, 
take in provisions, and rest. We found the 
island peaceful, happy and prosperous under 
a limited republican government. From there 
we started over sea and land down tothe 
Amazon country. We were received at Para 
by a branch of the Darwinian society, and, 
on their extensive plantations, were attended 
by apes whom they had developed to an extra- 
ordinary degree. 

One of the most interesting things in the 
Amazon country was the fact that large tracts 
of country had been sterilized by saturation 
with petroleum. This prevented excessive 
vegetable growth, and enabled the inhabi- 
tants, with the aid of great syndicates, to car- 
ry on a normal and highly profitable produc- 
tion of rubber trees and of forests, the wood 
fiber from which was turned into food and 
various useful tissues. 

Here at Para, also, is made a large part of 
the world’s supply of artificial silk. The dis- 
integrated cellulose of the food factories, after 
being thoroughly bleached to dazzling white- 
ness, is dissolved in one of the chlorinated 
alcohols, under pressure, to a glossy mass. 
This is afterward put into a cylindrical hy- 
draulic press and forced through plates filled 
with innumerable small dises of sapphire, 
through every one of which a hole one-thou- 
sandth of aninech in diameter is bored by 
diamond dust. The fiber, when it reaches 
the hot air of the room in which the press is 
situated, shrinks immediately by the evapora- 
tion of the alcoholic solvent and is put at 
once onto reels. The entirely amorphous 


character of the material and the perfect sur- 
face of the sapphire die produce a fabric far 
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more dazzling and beautiful than the silk 
formerly obtained from the silkworm. 

Traveling mostly in the early evening or the 
early morning, when we were less likely to be 
observed or followed, we zigzagged through 
the air over Brazil, crossing the Andes two or 
three times from east to west and back, and 
then bearing down to Chili and the Argentine 
republic. Everywhere in those regions we 
found the same system of building in use, 
which had aroused my admiration in the 
United States. This is the ‘‘plastic’’ system 
of molding edifices, still more effective than 
the fusing of bricks into solid masses, which 
I have mentioned before. 

By this plastic method, immense palaces are 
reared, for the ordinary dwellings of the 
rich, with miles of terraces and raised gar- 
dens, towers, domes and long vistas of pil- 
lars, surpassing in grandeur even the imagi- 
native conception of ancient Carthage as de- 
picted by the old English painter, Turner. 
State capitols and all government or munici- 
pal buildings and numerous vast churches 
tilled with gorgeous chapels are built on even 
a greater scale of magnificence and massive 
proportions, in designs of exquisite beauty. 
Large corporations erect these structures, by 
means of iron molds of every variety,all capa- 
ble of being assembled like parts of a ma- 
chine, and producing unitedly the total archi- 
tectural effect desired. These molds are set 
up in position to form thé whole house —the 
walls, doors, partitions, pillars, ceiling, and 
with the aid ofiron beams, the roof. The 
molds are faced with beautiful figures and 
also, where appropriate, with sculpture in bas- 
relief. They are made from models supplied 
by the very best artists, working in harmony 
to secure the finest result; and therefore the 
effect of the building, when created, has noth- 
ing cheap or mechanical about it. When the 
molds are all in place, great iron tanks are 
brought to the spot, containing a _ stone-like 
semi-fluid mixture, which is pumped through 
pipes into the molds. In three days this mix- 
ture becomes perfectly hard; the molds are 
taken away, and a complete house or im- 
mense palace or cathedral stands revealed. 
Whole mountains are crushed to powder by 
gigantic machines to furnish material for the 
plastic mixture; and many of the superfluous 
buildings in the greatly overcrowded cities 
have been ground up for the same purpose. 

CHAPTER VII. 
Sea Signaling—The Final Flight. 

We had noticed at times when the sky was 
cloudy, both by day and night, certain pe- 
riodic flashes of light appearing on the clouds 
in quick succession. Electra told me that 
these were caused by the system of cloud teleg- 
raphy now in use; and to anyone familiar 
with the Morse alphabet, as I was, it was easy 
to read the messages so flashed about the 
heavens, though I could not understand those 
which were in cipher. At intervals we ob- 
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served that telegraphic inquiries were being 
made on the clouds about our party. I may 
as well jot down in this place the information 
I gathered as to the mode of signaling by 
cloud flash and by other new methods. 

Powerful electric rays are, by means of 
lenses, brought to thin pencils of intense 
light. A single one of these is then projected 
upward against a cloud. <A controlling shut- 
ter in the path of the beam of light interrupts 
it at will, sothat it may be made to show 
long or short flashes on the clouds. Words are 
thus illuminated in the sky, and made to 
shine in the zenith repeatedly, until an an- 
swering reflection is obtained. The chief use 
of this cloud telegraphy is, of course, on the 
sea, between ships and ‘‘steamers’’ (as they 
are still called, notwithstanding that they do 
not use steam), or for air boats. The system 
was found useful in those later voyages to the 
north pole, which have not been followed up 
since a general exploration of the open Arctic 
sea was effected. Sailing vessels are provided 
with a water paddle to drive the necessary 
electric generating mechanism for signaling, 
when the ship is in motion. 

In some of the much-traveled sea regions, 
another method of communication is used, 
for the daytime. A sail cloth woven with 
metallic wire is hung between the tips of two 
masts, and is connected to a special electric 
generating apparatus producing waves of ex- 
treme sharpness and great intensity, that fol- 
low each other at the rate of 700 per second. 
An electric stress thus propagated to infinite 
distance is, at moderate distances, strong 
enough to be collected by the metallized sail 
of another vessel. One ship, for example, 
wishes to know whether there is another 
within the area of signaling, but out of sight. 
The musical note formed by electric inductive 
waves is set going and by means of a key is 
stopped and started again at will. Other ves- 
sels in the area have watchers who, at inter- 
vals, listen to an exquisitely sensitive tele- 
phone made selectively sensitive to waves of 
exactly 700 per second. This is brought about 
by a tuning-fork attachment to the diaphragm, 
tuned exactly to respond to waves at that 
rate; hence, although the part of the waves 
collected by the sailcloth is many million 
times less than could be gathered if it were 
close to the signaling ship, yet the tuning 
fork collects successive waves until the am- 
plitude of vibration is sufficient to cause au- 
dibility. The signaling current is continuous 
for several seconds. Then the transmitting 
vessel stops it and connects the sail with its 
receiving apparatus, to listen for a return 
wave. After the preliminary signals have 
been exchanged, conversation is carried on 
in the usual way. Itisslow, of course, ow- 
ing to the time necessary for the successive 
pulses to rise to the point of audibility; but 
the method is very accurate and reliable in 
all but foggy or rainy weather. 

For foggy weather signaling there is still 











another ingenious device. <A circular hole is 
cut in the vessel below the water line, about 
two feet in diameter and closed by a circular 
steel plate or diaphragm one-eighth of an 
inch thick. On the inner side there is a thick 
iron chamber, completely inclosing the space 
behind the diaphragm; and here is placed a 
small,’ shrill whistle worked by compressed 
air or steam and controllable by a valve or 
key. Alongside of this apparatus is another 
diaphragm made like the first; but there ex- 
tends from the center of it a very short, 
fine steel wire, highly stretched, the other end 
of which is connected to a sensitive dia- 
phragm from which tubes lead to both ears of 
the signalman. By an adjustable attachment, 
this steel wire can be regulated to greater or 
less tension, as a violin string is; and it is 
tuned to respond to the note given out by the 
whistles on other steamers, which are all of 
precisely the same pitch. In fogs, the signal- 
man alternately sounds the whistle and lis- 
tens for a return, his receiving apparatus not 
being responsive to any other sound than that 
to which it is tuned—beyond the rippling or 
dashing of water on the sides of the vessel 
and the movement of. the propelling shutter 
machinery, which are continuous, and do not 
interfere with the signalman’s hearing a pe- 
riodic musical sound. The sound waves of 
the whistle are communicated to the water by 
the steel diaphragm in front, and travel 
through the sea just as in air, tut much far- 
ther,since the conductivity of water for sound 
is greater than that of air. One of the most 
important uses of this machine on large pas- 
senger ships is to ascertain the direction of ap- 
proaching vessels with exactness; and for 
this purpose they have two sets of diaphragms 
on opposite sides of the ship, connected tele- 
phonically. 

On our return from the Antarctic common- 
wealth to Patagonia (now an important manu- 
facturing country), we ascertained that Ham- 
merfleet had survived his cyclone wreck,— 
having, in fact, been picked up by a subma- 
rine geographical boat,—and that he was using 
the wires, the clouds and metallized sail tele- 
graph to trace us. We therefore concluded to 
run quickly over to China and Japan, and 
were well repaid by the evidences of 1mmense 
progress which we saw there. What interest- 
ed Eva and me greatly, among other things, 
was the simple plan of making ice here, as in 
India and all hot countries, by hoisting bal- 
loons which carry water tanks 20,000 feet into 
the air, freeze the water and bring it down 
again; a constant relay of balloons steadily 
renewing the supply. 

As we passed on through Turkey, a peace- 
ful flourishing Christian country, through 
strong and rehabilitated Greece and Italy, to 
Germany, France and England, we were 
pleased to observe the wonderful effects ob- 
tained by the particular societies, each devot- 
ed to a specific fruit or flower, which now 
produced fruits of a lusciousness beyond be- 
lief, and had so changed flowers that the mys- 
terious something in them called harmonic 
grouping gave us an indescribable sensation 
of beauty totally wanting in the flowers 
known to the ancients. In art, also, the su- 
ciety of harmonic curves has brought about 
great changes. The human form, in this day, 
is—through wise cultivation—much more beau- 
tiful than the average of old times. 

Owing to systems for the electric distribu- 
tion of power over great areas, the industrial 
economy of very early times has been restor- 
ed. Now among the countless homes of the 
people, those of the mechanics are each pro- 
vided with its little workshop where only 
one operation in any particular manufacture 
is carried out. A single part of any machine 
is passed from house to house until finished, 
and is then returned to the great assembling 
shop to be gathered into the complete ma- 
chine. The profound change in the moral, 
mental and social condition of the working 
people effected by a return once more to occu- 
pation in the home, instead of the promiscu- 
ous association in large factories, has been 
one of the most potent agents in improving 
the state of the population. 

Thanks to the plastic process of building, 
even the poorest worker has his own home. 
With the children of mechanics learning 
their trade at some from the earliest years, 
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highly trained workmen have been developed, 
who produce mechanisms and fabrics once 
thought to be impossible and of a cheapness 
that is surprising. 

Graemantle suddenly came up with us, just 
as we alighted from an air ship, in Nerway. 
After getting us under thorough opservation 
by a number of emissaries, he had obtained 
from the world committee of twenty an order 
for Electra, as an American ‘‘child of the 
state,’’ to return with him; and he now put 
her under a mildly paternal sort of arrest. A 
day or two later Hammerfleet arrived, sur- 
prising me while I was takinga walkina 
quiet spot outside of Christiania. He looked 
haggard, vindictive and terrible, and unrolled 
in front of me a peculiar glittering curtain 
that uncurled from a rod in his hand, dreop- 
ing thence to the ground; and in a moment [I 
recognized that it was something I had heard 
of but had not seen before—nothing less than 
a hypnotizing machine! 

I gazed helplessly at the glittering thing; 
and it was evident that my enemy was put- 
ting it in operation. The next moment I lost 
all consciousness of myself, as myself. I came 
almost immediately back to myself and found 
that Graemantle, Zorlin and Electra had 
come to my rescue in the nick of time, having 
been guided by Zorlin, whose Kurol mind had 
enabled him to divine from a little distance 
what was going on. 

This episode settled Hammerfieet’s fate. He 
was promptly sent back to the United States 
in irons, and isolated in one of the penal dis- 
tricts. His mere unlawfully using the hypno- 
tiziug machine was sufficient reason for this; 
and when he saw the game was up, he con- 
fessed that his object had been to hypnotize 
me back into the nineteenth century, into my 
glass chrysalis in Gladwin’s laboratory; then 
seclude me personally and keep me perma- 
nently hypnotized under this delusion; which 
would have been practically the same as 
death for this world. 

All through our journeyings, I had been 
more and more impressed with Eva Pryor’s 
gentleness and winning qualities; and, from 
wondering at first whether I had not made a 
mistake as to my real feeling toward her, I 


came to the positive conclusion that I had 
done so. Now that we had completed our 
globe voyage, and Zorlin was pining for his 


home on Kuro, or Mars, I had a candid little 
conversation with her and wound up by ask- 
ing her: ‘‘How would you like to carry out 
actually what you once said you would do—go 
to Mars with me? The Kurols don’t marry; 
and we can act with entire consistency, by 
being brother and sister, up there.’’ 

‘*Delightful,’’ she cried, grasping my hand. 
‘*Will Zorlin take us?’’ 

A stellar express car was ordered immedi- 
ately; and I have barely time now to jot 
down here that we are about to depart. 
Whether I shall evercome back I do not 
know; but my mind is quite made up that I 
will not come back alone. 

POSTSCRIPT BY THE EDITOR, A D 2201. 
semis has returned to earth, and married 
Eva. ‘‘It is worth while,’’ he says, ‘‘to have 
been vivificated for three hundred years and 
have gone to Mars, in order to find out a wcm- 
an’s mind—and my own.’’ 
[The End.] 
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or practical arts, and the women of beauty 
and genius are the children and grandchil- 
dren of farmers,and are spending the energies 
which their fathers’ hardy, silent life acumu- 
lated in frosty furrows, in poverty, necessity 
and darkness. But slight investigation will 
show this to be the fact.—[Ralph Waldo Em 
erson. 





Roadside Bits in Europe—III*. 
REV FREDERICK B. RICHARDS. 


Clovelley, on the west Devonshire coast, is 
one ot the most picturesque spots in Eng- 
land, and a paradise fur artists, who come 
there in large numbers. It is a little fishing 
village, situated in a cleft of the hills leading 
down to the water. This valley is so narrow 
that there is room for but one street, and so 
steep that the houses overtop one another, 
like a staircase. The one street is so narrow 
and steep that no wagon can be used on it, 
and soa couple of demure little donkeys, 
with panniers, do most of the trucking, while 
baggage is brought down on a sort of sledge. 
Here we have a view of the village. There 
is a very interesting and quaint little hotel 
called the New Inn, which well: harmonizes 
with its surroundings. Many of the inhabi- 
tants of Clovelley are fishermen and _ sailors, 
and very picturesque groups of them may 
often be seen sitting on benches by the shore, 
telling stories of a decidedly salty flavor. The 
views along the cliffs near the village are 
very beautiful, while the ‘‘Hobby drive,’’ a 
roadway through the woods, is famous. This 
region is also interesting for being near the 
scene of Charles Kingsley’s Westward Ho! 





*Previous sketches of this series appeared in 
the issues of Nov 7 and Dec 12, 1896. 








An Odd Philanthropy.—A wealthy young law- 
yer of New York city, Chanler by name, a 
relative of the Astors, has devoted himself for 
years to defending free of charge poor people 
who were before the courts, as he believed, 
through misfortune. As he is an able lawyer, 
his services are valuable and his odd phi- 
lanthropy is effective. He once gave up this 
work because offended at the treatment he re- 
ceived from a judge. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


Weather Wishes. 


ADELBERT F. CALDWELL. 


To grandma’s Bessie’s going, 
So the day she wishes fair. 
Teddy, with a bright new sled, 
Hopes snow is in the air! 
Ere the dry ground ‘‘closes,’’ 
And snow comes down pellmell, 
Papa hopes the day will bring 
Water to fill the weil. 
Grandpa has [. w Winnow— 
He —.wenes out the door, 
Regardless of all others’ plans; 
A wind would please him more! 
Now, aren’t you glad the weather 
(Of course, ’twould make a fuss) 
Don’t have (to regulate it) 
Any one of US? 


haen- 





How Number 49 Was Warned. 


ERNEST L. THURSTON. 


WIND WHISTLED and 
about the small 
beside the 

whirling 





HE 
shrieked 
frame building 
railroad track, 
dead leaves in tiny drifts 
against door and windows, 
and sending gusts of rain 
and sleet that rattled the 

panes, foretelling winter’s return. It was 

only a little after six, but night had already 
fallen, black and forbidding. 

Young Tom Henderson shivered as he open- 
ed the door and looked out, then hastily clos- 
ing it, he went and stirred the fire for the 
twentieth time. Restless and uneasy, how- 
ever, he soon wandered back to the window 
and stood gazing out into the blackness. 

It wasa gloomy prospect,could he have seen 
it—a desolate landscape of scrub and young 
nearer than the 














trees. There was no house 
ranch where he boarded, and that was a mile 
distant. 


No visitors came by the little frame build- 
ing, save at long intervals; no passengers 
ever boarded the train there. Indeed, the 
trains never stopped unless for telegraph or- 
ders, or to take the siding for some other 
train to pass, on the single main track. 

The S & WRR had needed the siding at 
just this point on the long desolate stretch 
of prairie between Ralston and Winfield, and 
necessity had driven Tom to accept the lonely 
post of operator, in order to support himself 
and his brother Henry, when they had heen 
suddenly left alone in the world. 

The door opened now, and Henry came in, 
bringing a breath of cold air with him. In 
his hand he carried a basket containing his 
brother’s supper. He wasa lad of fourteen 
years, looking small for his age, even when 
muffled up as he was. 

**T hoped you wouldn’t try to come to- 
night,’’ said Tom, as he helped remove the 
wet wraps. 

**Oh, it’s nothing! Dick knows 
of the way. I just wrapped up and 
reins loose. But I tell you, it’s 
Trains will be late to-night.’’ 

**Yes. No 49 won’t reach here until 7.30, 
and No 64 is three hours late. We'll have to 
bunk here to-night. Ili go and see to the 
ponies.’’ 

Snatching up a lantern, he 
while Henry sat down by the 
and fingered an unused sounder 
had tanght him how to telegraph. 

Tom svon returned, and they sat down to 
their meal, warming their coffee over the lit- 
tle office stove. They were in the midst of 
this occupation, when the sound of the door 
opening caused them to start to their feet, 
in surprise that any human being should cross 
their track on such a night. 

There stepped into the room a tall, broad- 
shouldered man, whose features were almost 
hidden by the heavy beard he wore. A small- 
er man followed and stood in the background, 
while Tom felt, rather than saw, that another 
stood outside by the window. 

‘*When will the Winfield express arrive?’’ 
the tall man asked, in a gruff voice. 

**In about forty minutes; it’s late to-night,’’ 


every step 
left the 
slippery. 


hurried out, 
instruments, 
His brother 
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Tom answered, his uneasiness increasing sud- 
denly, for the man’s beard looked, from the 
side, as if it were fastened on. Somehow he 
wished he hadn’t told the time so exactly. 

‘**Good! We’re on time then. We want you 
to signal that train to stop, for 1t’s absolutely 
necessary for us to reach Winfield to-night,’’ 
said the stranger, turning his eyes away from 
the young operator's steady gaze. 

‘“*Tean’t, sir. It’s against the rules. No 
passenger ever boards here, and that express 
never stops. I’m sorry, but—’’ 

‘*We’ll pay for it,’’ broke in the man sharp- 
ly. ‘‘If it’s against orders for you to do it, 
will you telegraph Superintendent Hastings 
at Wintield, for instructions?’’ 


‘*Certuinly,’’ said Tom, with a breath of 


relief, glad to consult his superior about the 
matter, and he stretched out his hand to the 
instrument to call up headquarters. 

The next instant he found himself at full 


length on the floor, dazzed by a blow on the 
head, while the tall man bound and gagged 
him. The stranger’s companion seized Hen- 
ry, jammed him into achair and threatened 
to kill him if he moved from it. 

Three more men now made their appear- 
ance, the upper parts of their faces being con- 
cealed by white masks. The leader and his 
companion likewise donned these articles, the 


former detaching his false whiskers with a 
laugh at Tom’s expense. 
After a few whispered instructions, one 


man went out, andthe young operator, all his 
faculties again on the alert, caught the sound 
of the track signal lantern being turned to 
‘*stop,’’ and like a flash he realized what 
would happen. There had been a train rob- 
bery on a neighboring road a few weeks 
before, and now these men intended to stop 
the night express, with its heavy shipment of 
gold from the mines. 

In an agony of dread 
wheré the sounder was telling that 
minutes warning would come too late. ‘*Oh 
if he could only get his hand on the instru- 
ment for an instant!’’ Hopelessly he turned 
away his head, his glance falling from the 
cords that bound him to the heel plates on his 
shoes put on to help him in slippery weather. 
Unconsciously he struck them together, for his 
feet were not tightly fastened, and as he did 
so an inspiration came to him. 

But would he dare ao it? It would be 
dangerous to the brother he loved so well— 
the men might even kill them both if the 
trick were discovered. For a long moment 
he hesitated, then with a groan under his 
breath, he let his sense of duty win the day. 

He gazed straight up into Henry’s pale face 
as the lad sat looking down at him, and then 
lirected his glance toward his shoes. Hen- 
ry’s eyes unconsciously followed. 

Then Tom clicked his heel plates softly to- 
gether—click-click-click- click — but Henry 
never noticed, nor did the men as they clus- 
tered about the stove. 

Again and again Tom gave the signal before 
an uneasy movement from the chair told that 
it was noticed. Once more the heel plates 
softly clicked out the word ‘‘Henry,’’ sound- 
ing the telegraph alphabet. 

There was an instant of silence before Hen- 
ry slipped down his foot against the table leg 


he looked over to 
in thirty 


and with the toe of his shoe clicked out the 
answer ‘‘ Yes.’’ 
The men were talking in low tones and 


heard nothing; indeed the steady rattle of the 
telegraph sounder concealed the slight noise 
that Tom made as he slowly clicked out his 
message, using the shortest words he could 
think of. 

‘* Break —lamp—run —warn—49—at—cut.’”’ 

Henry started. Thecut was half a mile 
away, aterrible distance in the storm and 
darkness. Besides, the men had threatened to 
kill him if he moved. How could he go? 
But brave for his brother’s sake, he crushed 
down the fear in his heart and tapped on the 
table leg: ‘*‘How?’’ 

**Get — match —burn—coat— Dick — hurry,’’ 
came slowly the answer. 

Henry quietly moved his hand to a box on 
the table and soon a few matches were in his 
possession... But how should he start a fire to 
make the confusion necessary for his escape? 

The office lamp was high on a bracket over 
his head and the only other light was in a 








lantern on the table, an old-fashioned affair 
with a small movable lamp inside. 


‘*Here, you! Put out that lantern!’* called 


out one of the men, seeing the boy’s gaze 
fixed on it. ‘‘We don’t want any extra 


lights about, in case we have to run for it 
later,’’ he murmured to the others. 

Henry saw his chance and bravely took it 
Opening the lantern clumsily, he let the lamp 
slip straight through his hands into a pile of 
waste paper, beside the wood box, uttering a 
cry of pain as though he had burnt himself 

Then in a pretended effort to put out the 
blaze he scattered the burning paper in sever- 
al directions before the men realized what 
had happened. 

Muttering oaths at the boy’s carelessness, the 
five sprang to their feet. It would never do 
to have the signal light outside burn down 
before the train arrived. Besides, the ex- 
press would never stop for a burning shed if 
the signal was not shown. So they fell to 
with a will, shoving Henry roughly aside, 
and giving him just the chance he needed. 

Slipping, unseen, out the door, he rushed 
to the little horse shed, and hurriedly bri- 
dling and mounting Dick, urged the surpris- 
ed pony down the narrow gutter that ran be- 
side the track. 

The wind in gusts nearly blew the lad from 
the horse’s back, for he had no saddle to 
cling to. The gutter was full of icy water 
that benumbed his legs as it spattered over 
them, and besides, made Dick incline to 
balk. But he stumbled on under his master’s 
urging, slipping on the hard ground, and 
breaking through the thin ice that already 
covered some of the pools. It seemed to the 
lad as if every waving branch were a giant 
arm to crush him, and every cracking limba 
pursuing robber. The sleet frozein his hair 
—he had no cap—and wet him to the skin, for 
he had taken off and rolled up his coat. 

Twice Dick went down on his knees, once 
sending Henry off into the icy water, yet on 
the lad struggled, until finally they reached 
the cut; none too soon, for the headlight of 
No 49 could already be seen around the curve. 

Reining in the exhausted pony, Henry tum- 
bled off and, kneeling beside the track, tried 
to strike a match on the underside of the 


rail. But some were wet and his numbed 
hands could not bold others, and nearer and 
nearer came the train. It was almost upon 
him when at last the match blazed out and 
caught thejlining of his coat. 

Raising the blazing signal, the lad exerted 


all his strength to wave it up and down until 
he heard the answering whistle, and then he 
fell beside the track with just breath enough 
left to whisper his warning, when they took 
him up and carried him into the baggage 
car. 

There was a hasty consultation with the 
express messengers, a distribution of weap- 
ons, and then, Dick having been set loose to 
find his way home, the train started on. 

When it stopped in answer to the signal at 
the station, five men appeared at express 
doors and engine cab, and with drawn re- 
volvers started to call ‘‘hands up!’’ But each 
of the five found one or more revolvers so 
suddenly held in close proximity to his own 
head, that his own hands were the ones that 
went up—and without loss of time. 

Then the train men hastened into the office, 
and found Tom lying still bound, sick from 
the effects of the blow and from the smoke. 

They took him aboard, with Henry, and the 
next few days the brothers spent in a hospi- 
tal, getting over the effects of the terrible 
night. 

When once more able to work, Tom was 
given a far better position at Winfield—both 
brothers having refused to receive a money 
reward from the R R Express Co. 

The robbers, who proved to be the same 
that had ‘‘held up’’ the train on the other 
road, made not afew remarks uncomplimen- 
tary to themselves when they found how easi- 
ly they had been caught. One of them con- 
fessed that no time was left them, after the 
fire was put out, to think of Henry, the train 
came so soon. 

hile dicta 

Bicycling, the insurance companies say, is 
more dangerous than traveling either by rail- 
way or by ship. 











“Dressing”? Paper Dolls. 


CLIFTON 8. WADY. 





A pleasing diversion lies in ‘‘dressing’’ 
with pen and ink, a row of the old-fashioned 
paper dolls,.with which every child for a 
hundred years back has probably been amus- 
ed. Figure @ shows how a narrow strip of 











paper. may be folded (in accordeon plait). An 
outline of a doll is drawn on the front, and 
cut out as indicated here, care being taken 
to not cut the edges (marked 0) where the 
dolls are taking hold of each others’ hands. 
In Fig 6 I show how three of a long row of 
interesting paper girls have received dresses 
and eyes and mouth, hair and facial expres- 
sion. Turning the mouth down gives an ex- 
pression of unhappiness,you see; while a very 
jolly look may be pictured by turning up the 
corners of the mouth— if you will study the 
faces of friends, this fact will appear. Try it. 


The Right Kind of Pride. 


R. A. LEAVITT. 








Youth is the time for pleasure, but also for 
training, for work, for self-discipline. True 
pleasure needn’t be expensive, and a young 
man should never be ashamed to economize. 
Above all things should he earn his money 
before he spends it, and resolve that, except 
in case of the most imperative necessity, he 
will not pay a penny, either for charity or 
luxury, except out of his income, and save a 
little every week. 

Do not let society or fashion swallow up 
your individuality. See that you are proud, 
but let your pride be of the right kind. Be 
too proud to be lazy, too proud to give up 
without conquering every difficulty,too proud 
to be in company you cannot keep up with 
in expenses, and too proud to be anything 
but an honest and law-abiding citizen. And 
in so doing you must succeed. 





Signals from Mars.—A noted English astron- 
omer, Sir Francis Galton, declares in an arti- 
cle in the Fortnightly Review that somebody 
on the planet Mars is signalling to us by 
means of dots and dashes of light, produced 
by something like heliographs. Perhaps Sir 
Francis has been reading Edison’s story, In 
the Deep of Time. 





Crows.—According to the analyses of 3000 
crows’ stomachs, these birds are scavengers 
of noxious insects. 


The Young Folks’ Table. 








It Goes Back Home.—My papa is a farmer 


and takes your 
paper and I read 
the young folks’ 
stories and letters. 
I got a nice colt 
for a Christmas 
present and ex- 
pect to have lots 
of fun driving and 
ridin him. My 
school is nearl 
two miles away. 

ride one of our 
horses nearly there 
and then it goes 
back home and I 
go on to school. I 
am 13 years old. 
Will you please put 
my picture in the 
aper? I would 
ike to see some of 
the other boys 
pictures also.—[Bessie M. Stackhouse. 








girls’ 


Rae 
The Frog in the Well.—How many of you 
Tablers are bookworms? We take 12 weekly 
apers, and I read everything that is interest- 
ing, including stories, news and advertise- 


‘is 100 square miles, 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS 


ments. * I like also to play checkers, provid- 
ing the other is a better player than myself. 
Tablers, here is a little example: Suppose 
there is a well 70 ft deep, and a frog falls in 
the well and 1n the day time it climbs 5 ft and 
in the night it drops 4 ft. How many days 
will it take before it is out?—[Bill B. 


An Apple or Lump of Sugar.—I, like Ohio 
Boy, favor riding clubs, and want to organize 
one next spring. My father owns eight horses 
and they and I are good friends. They enjoy 
an — or lump of sugar from my hand.—([R. 
Crouch. 


Sarah McKnight can join the Tablers by 


writing a little note toit that will interest the 
other members. 


Wouldn’t Sell the Pony.—I think if I were 
in your place, Ruth Lewis, I would keep my 
pony. tt you sell her and get a bicycle you 
will be sure to wish you had her back when 
you want to go some place and the roads are 
too bad for a wheel.—| Iowa Girl. 

1f I were Ruth Lewis, I would not sell my 
peer to get even two bicycles. My brother 

asa horse 20 years old; papa says she will 
soon be old enough to vote.—/{ Ariel Skeen. 





Squirrels, but Not Much Hunting.—I live in 
the outskirts of Binghamton, N Y, near the 
foot of a hill. In winter we have good coast- 
ing on several hills near, and skating on the 
river and pond; and in summer we have hoat- 
ing and fishing. In the woods on the hill are 
sole red and gray squirrels, also chipmunks 
and rabbits, but not very good hunting. 
[Eddie Ruger. 


Do You Pity Him!—I am a farmer lad from 
old Tennessee, 14 years old, and have five sis- 
ters and no brothers. Don’t you all pity me, 
one poor little boy by himself? I like to 
live on the farm and plow corr. I have a dog 
which I call Shep and I love to go rabbit 
hunting with him.—{Harry McAdams. 





Every Page Adds Something.—One of the 
most interesting books I ever read is The 
Count of Monte Cristo, by A. Dumas. Every 
page adds something to the story and every 
sentence is interesting. Iam also much in- 
terested in stamps. I have about 1350 varie- 
ties, also a lot of very good duplicate stamps, 
that I will send to anyone who will send me 
two or three stamps for postage on a package 
of them.—[Henry D. Woodward, Box 275, 
South Framingham, Mass. 


Letters Received.—_We have received wel- 
come Jetters from Snowy Owl, Mary E. Stahl 
(whose nice letter to Santa came toc late), 
Rachel Allis, Zelma Donley. 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 








THE THIRD INSTALLMENT FOR JANUARY. 


7. Droprrp RuyMEes—Fil! the blanks with 
names of towns in the United States, making 
rhyme, sense and meter. 

big —— —— o’erspread his ——, 
Said he ‘‘ Your —— is most all —— 
‘*_., also, and any —— 


sé 


8. CHARADE—My first may be called a dead 

ive away, my second isan edible vegeta- 

le, my third has been called very powerful, 
and my whole was a celebrated Friend. 

His mother’s sisters kept a bakery and the 
prices charged for pastry remind us of a pop- 
ular comic opera. 

Name the man and the opera. 

9. ANAGRAM (one word)— 

OIL NEAR PAT BURT. 

10. ARITHMETICAL—If the surface of a lake 
how many gallons of 
water will fall into it during a stormin which 
one-half inch of rain has fallen? 

11. Drop Letter PuzzitE— 

—R—V—T—E—S—A~—. 

E. 8S. J.: Your edition is the latest. The 
dates are changed on those printed from year 
to year, but there has been no revision since 


J. M.: We have answered the question you 
ask many times. We donot give prizes for 
single answers, only to the best set of an- 
swers to ail the puzzles given during the 
month. 

W. E.: You must remember that you are 
not the only one to please. What you do not 
like, others may. I am afraid you only like 
the easy ones. You must put more thought 
into your answers. 

Sacco 


The teacher asked, ‘‘And what is space?’® | 


The trembling student said: 
**T can’t think of it at present, 
But I have it in my head 


[27] $1 
“SHB DRESSES WELL.” 


But Her Olothes Often Cover a 
Living Death. 


Beauty Is the Shrine of Men’s Worship, 
and Women Vie With Each Other 
to Make Themselves Attractive. 


The remark, ‘‘She dresses elegantly,” 
is a very common one in this age of 
wealth and progress. 

Women vie with each other in mak- 
ing themselves at- 
m tractive, for men 

yadmire a stylishly 
dressed woman. 

Good clothes add 
to the charms of 









fect health, but 
are ill-befitting 
those who 
through ignor- 
ance or care- 
lessness have 
suffered the 
inroads of fe- 
male diseases 
to stamp them 
as physical 
wrecks. It is 
unfortunate, 
but true, that. 
some physi- 
cians allow 
women to suffer 
needlessly, be- 
cause man can 
only work from theory, and at best only 
patch up, without removing the cause. 

Proof is abundant that Lydia E, 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound re- 
moves the cause, gives strength to the 
weakened organs, vigorous health to 
the system, and therefore beauty to. 
the face and form. 

Mrs. Pinkham, Lynn, Mass., gladly 
answers, free of charge all letters. 

Here is one of the results : 

‘‘ Three months ago, I wrote you a 
letter describing my troubles, which 
were inflammation of the womb and 
bladder. I had not seen a well day 
since the birth of my second child, 16 
years ago. I had spent hundreds of 
dollars for doctors and medicines. 

‘Such painsasI endured. My back 
ached, my feet and limbs were swollen, 
and it was almost impossible for me to 
stand; I could not walk any distance. 
I received your answer to my letter, 
and followed closely all your advice, 
and I have been using Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Compound for three months. 
Now I can work all day without pain. 
I have recommended the Compound to 
many of my friends, and gladly recom- 
mend it to all women in any way 
effiicted with female troubles.”—LyDIA 
Bartz, 227 Spring St., Greensburg, Pa. 
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‘BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, Equip- 

ments for Bands and Drum Corps. Low- 

est prices ever quoted. Fine yo 400 

Illustrations, mailed free; it gives Band 

Music & Instruct’ns for Amateur Bands. 
LYON & HEALY, 

(Cor. Adams St. and Wabash Avenue, 
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The Way of Lemuel’s Wife. 


DELIA DAVIS. 


Cousin Lemuel’s wife had been discussed 
so much up in Lisle and criticised so merci- 
lessly that when there came an invitation 
from Lemuel, saying, ‘‘We’re all settled and 
would like Delia to come down fora week,’’ 
I declare I was almost scared to go. I knew 
Lemuel wasn’t citified, but they said his wife 
was, at least they guessed she was, for she 
was from New York, and they said her folks 
put on a lot of style and lived right up to the 
top notch. 

Anyway I went. And Lemuel met me at 
the depot. It was terrible hot,for September, 
and he said Dolly hadn’t felt like coming 
along, and she hoped I’d excuse her. Thinks 
I to myself, ‘‘That’s the first of her airs,’’ 
and I could see how awfully took up over 
her Lemuel was. It was ‘‘my wife this,’’ 
and ‘* Dolly that,’’ till I began to think I’d 
want to go home next day. 

But 1f anybody ever changed her mind sud- 
denly it was me, for Lemuel’s wife was wait- 
ing at the foot of their steps for me to jump 
out of the buggy, ready to put ber arms about 
me and tell me how glad she was f’d come. 

I wish you could see her house. It’s the 
neatest, cleanest place you ever wasin. Yet 
it isn’t too neat, for Lemuel has a den where 
there’s papers and books around everlastingly, 


and her sewing and all sorts of things. She 
wants her house to look so as if it’s lived in, 
she says, and I tell you Lemuel has every 


comfort. 


But it was about her hired girl I was start- 


ing out to tell you. I didn’t see her till she 
came in at lunch to wait on us, and then 
Dolly introduced her in a pleasant sort of 


way, saying she was worth her weight in 
silver anyway. And Sophy’s face got red but 
she looked dreadfully pleased. 

Dolly told me about her when we went up- 
‘She’s the daughter of a farmer I 
used to know when I went to the country, 
summers,’’ she said, ‘‘and I’ll warrant, Cous- 
in Delia, her home is as comfortable as Lem- 
uel’s old home. There’s five or six girls, so 
Sophy wasn’t exactly needed at home. She 
hadn’t education enough or ambition to be 
a school teacher and there wasn’t anything 
else she could do in their country place. So 


stairs. 


she begged me to find her a situation in the 
city. That fail I got herinto father’s store, 
where there were hundreds of clerks. The pay 
wasn’t more than $6 a week, but Sophy stay- 
ed there a year. 

‘One day, when she heard Lem and I 
were to be married, Sophy came to call on 
me, and asked me if I would take her to 


help me. 

‘‘T told her our home wouldn’t be like fa- 
with the work divided among a score 
of hands. That Lem and I would just have 
a little house where I could only keep one 
girl and that I would have todo a good bit 
of the work myself. But Sophy pleaded to 
have me try her and I can tell you, Cousin 
Delia, I haven’t been sorry. Sophy said she 
had had a good trial of store life but she 
could not stand it any longer. She was con- 
stantly on her feet ail day, and when she was 
tired at night there was no pleasant, cool 
home to go to, only the poor boarding house. 

**She’s a splendid worker. No laundress I 
could find would wash and iron as she does, 
and she is a good cook. But best of all, 
takes as great an interest In our little home 
as if she belonged here. 

‘Sophy’s kitchen is a place you would enjoy 
going into. Betweenits fresh white sash cur- 
tains there are fine thrifty plants. The white 
floor has rugs on it that she braided herself, 
her bright stuve is a thing of beauty and her 
pantry is neatness and cleanliness itself. I 
helped her to make the back porch a place 
which is as pleasant for her friends to 
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to as our big piazza isfor my callers. Our 
back piazza 1s not decorated by garbage cans 
and wash tubs, as are most of the houses 


around here. 
our own and 
pretty. 

‘*When it is in my power, I give her a few 
hours’ pleasure. Lem beingin a newspaper 
office, brings us spare theater tickets once in 
a while. or a chance of a day’s excursion to 
the beach, an afternoon at the circus or some- 
thing of that sort, and Sophy is all the better 
of such an outing.’’ 

‘And does she never 
your kindness?’’ I asked. 

‘Never,’’ said Dolly decidedly. ‘‘If I want 
a bit of extra work done or to have her stay 
in some evening when itis her right to be 
out, it is done so happily and cheerfully that 
the service is a pleasure to accept. 


Sophy’s bedroom is as neat as 
not much less pleasant or 


take advantage of 


** And then, Cousin Delia, there is another 
side to the question. Sophy tells me that 
scores of good, nice, trustworthy country 


girls would gladly turn to housework rather 
than do typewriting, store work, dressmak- 
ing and millinery or any of the hundred and 
one situations towns and cities throw open 
to girls who want work. Itis our own fault 
that we have to contend with the multitude 
of ignorant, helpless help who pour in upon 
us from foreign lands, when we might make 
our homes happier as well as a pleasant home 
for responsible, capable American girls.’’ 
ee 


Silver Threads and Golden Hair. 


FLORENCE A. HAYES. 


Silver Threads and Golden Hair, 
Sailing toy ships white and fair, 
Watching as they are borne along 
O’er the waters bright and strong,— 
Sunlight falls more softly there on 
Silver Threads and Golden Hair. 


‘‘Ah! much bigger ships than these, 
Built for storms and rougher seas— 
Everything that wealth commands— 

I shall bring from foreign lands; 
Everything that’s bright and fair, 

To Silver Threads,’’ quoth Golden Hair. 


‘Ii, too, bnilded long ago, 

But adverse winds laid my ships low. 
Those who sailed with me are gone, 
Only I remain alone 

Of all I loved and made my care,”’ 
Quoth Silver Thread to Golden Hair. 


So they build, and talx, and plan, 
The little child, the aged man. 

One talks of happy years to come, 

One thinks of work that’s nearly done, 
And a brighter haven over there 

For Silver Threads and Golden Hair. 





An Outline Quilt. 


JULIA D. COWLES. 





A particularly handsome quilt was recently 
made by the women of a leading church socie- 
ty in one of our large cities, and met with so 
hearty an approval and was so greatly admir- 














ed, that a large number were finished and 
sold for $12 each. The blocks were of lonsdale 
cambric. In some of the quilts nine blocks 
were used and in others twenty-five. The 
blocks were longer than wide and their size 
was calculated according to the size of the 


bed, whether single, double or three-quarters 
sizé 
For a double bed of ordinary width, 


which nine blocks are usel, each block should 
be stamped with a design to be outlined. 
Some may be of figures, some of flowers, and 
others in conventional patterns, but all ara 
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to be of a bold, open pattern, which will 
prove much more effective when made up 
than a fine or intricate pattern would. Four 


of these patterns should be alike, and these 
four used for the corner blocks. The designs 
are next outlined in some delicate color, pale 
pink, pale blue or yellow, but all the outlining 
is done with one shade. Wash silk or linen is 
used, as preferred, the linen of course proving 
less expensive than the silk. 

The blocks are next laundered and careful- 
ly pressed. They are now ready to be set 
together, and for this purpose strips of sateen 


are used of the exact shade of the silk or linen 
employed in outlining. The strips of sateen 


are three inches wide, and when the whole is 
pieced, the blocks have the appearance of be- 
ing set together with ribbon. A strip of sat- 
een, the same width, is set all around the 
edge after the blocks are pieced, and a second 
band is added of lonsdale. This Tatter is 
worked with a running border in outline 

The cover is now ready to be lined and 
quilted. The lining is of plain lonsdale, and 
the edge is bound with the same. The quilt- 
ing is done in what is known as_ shell stitch 
A group of sbells is marked in each corner, 
then a row of shells is started across one side 
and carried acrdss the whole remaining sur- 
face of the quilt. When twenty-five blocks 
are used instead of nine, the design on each is 
of course smaller, and the bands with which 
the blocks are set together are narrower. 
Otherwise the directions given apply to this 
as well as to the quilt of nine blocks. 

The accompanying illustration shows the 
arrangement of the shells in quilting. The 
half circles are the size of an ordinary teacup 





A Case for Knitting Needles. 


J. D. COWLES. 


Take a piece of flat elastic webbing about 
two inches shorter than the needles and one- 
fourth of an inch wide. Cover this with s& 
piece of satin ribbon by doubling the ribbon 
over it and stretching the elastic over the 
finger as you sew the edges of the ribbon to- 
gether, over and over. Or,the ribbon may be 
cut as long as the elastic is when stretched, 
the edges sewed together and the elastic 
afterwards run through by means of a tape 
needle. Secure the ends of the elastic to the 
ends of the ribbon, and when the elastic is 
allowed to draw up to its ordinary length, 
the ribbon will appear to be shirred. 

Now if there is a dilapidated doll about the 
house, take either the hands or the feet for 
caps for the needles. Fasten one end of the 
covered elastic inside each hand or foot by 
means of glue, and the case is complete. 

The hands or feet must of course be 
which have a hollow wrist or ankle, and these 
are slipped over the ends of the needles, the 
elastic being tight enough to hoid them in 
place 

If you can lay claims to no doll of the 
right description, use small nut shells, cut- 
ting or filing off one end and digging out the 

a 
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those 


meat; or small caps can be made of chamoi 
skin, or kid from old glovesfand the ends of 
the elastic sewed to these with a few 
a 

Reunited at Last.—Charles Bennett and Mra 
Lucy Townsend, who have been living only 
a few miles apart in Michigan for years, have 
just discovered that they are brother and _ ssis- 
ter. They were separated in very early child 
hood, and neither had heard of the other 
since 1816. Mr Bennett is 90 years old and 
his sister only a year or two younger. 


stitches 


Sheepskin Vests.—A homely but useful az- 
ticle, seen in districts where there are tanner- 
ies, is a vest of sheepskin, tanned. Lined 
with flannel, its warmth vies with that of the 
buffalo coat, say the wearers.—/[L. L. Trott 

A Kansas Clergyman, so the papers say, is 
reading a novel, Jake, the Merchant, written 
by himself, to his congregation in instal- 
ments, instead of sermons. 


Benjamin Franklin bequeathed $5000 to the 
city of Boston, and the sum now amounts to 
$300,000, but the city is having a hard time to 
decide what to do with it. 

















THE GOOD COOK. 


Some Inexpensive Cakes. 


There are two valuable precepts to be re- 
membered in the making of cake. One is that 
when baking powder is used it should be add- 
ed just before the mixture is ready to be bak- 
ed, as it is far better not to let it stand. 

To make a variety of small cakes which we 
call Madalines, take 2 cups powered sugar, 1 
cup butter, 1 cup sweet milk, and 4 eggs, the 


yolks and whites beaten separately; 24 cups 
fiour, 4 cup cornstarch, 2 teaspoons baking 
powder, teaspoon mace. Bake in small 


moulds, and ice all over. 

The ingredients for making Ames’ cake are 
the following: Two cups granulated sugar, 1 
generous cup butter, 3 cups pastry flour, yolks 
of 5 eggs, whites of 3 eggs, 3 teaspoons baking 
powder, 1 small teacup sweet milk, and 1 
teaspoon lemon extract or the juice of halfa 
lemon. Cream the butter and sugar together, 
and add the yolks well beaten; then add a 
little flour and a little milk in alternation, 
till all is putin. The baking powder must be 
mixed into the last half cup of flour; the 
lemon flavoring is then added, and lastly the 
three whites of eggs well beaten. It is to be 
baked in three layers, and frosting must be 
put between the layers. To make the frosting, 
use the two whites of eggs which were left 
after making the cake, and two small cups of 
triple X confectioners’ sugar. Break the 
whites of the eggs into a bowl without beat- 
ing them, and stir into them, alittle at a time, 
the triple X suga,x until the consistency is 
right for spreading; it is possible that a little 
more than two cups of sugar will be needed. 

Variety Cake.—Cream 3 cup butter and 1} cups 
sugar together; then add the yolks of three eggs 
well beaten, 4 cup milk, and 3 cups of flour; 
also 2 teaspoons baking powder. The three 
whites are to be thoroughly beaten and added 
at the last. Into a third of this mixture put 4 
teaspoon each of cinnamon and nutmeg, 4 cup 
of raisins seeded and chopped fine, and a lit- 
tle citron. Bake in three layers, and put the 
raisin cake in the middle after each layer is 
frosted. For the frosting use the same rule 
as in the previous cake. 

La Galette.—This is a rather odd kind of 
French cake, which the Parisians eat with 
preserves. Take 1 Jb butter, 1 Ib flour, a little 
salt and 2 eggs; knead the whole together into 
a paste; rollit to one inch in thickness and 
about the size of a dessert plate; put it in the 
oven for half an hour. Beat up 2 eggs witha 
little cream and salt, pour it over the cake, 
and replace itin the oven for another half- 
hour. This would be good to use as a lunch 
or a tea cake, but must of course be always 
eaten with preserves and especially jam, as it 
is not sweetened in itself and is more like 
pastry than cake. 

White Mountain Cake.--This is nice 
in the following way: Take 1 cup sugar, 4 
cup butter, 4 cup milk, the whites of three 
eggs, 2 cups flour, 1 teaspoon cream tartar and 
4 teaspoon soda, a little salt, and either 
vanilla or lemon flavoring. Cream the butter 
and sugar, then add the whites of eggs well 
beaten, and beat them all together; after this 
add the milk, and the flour with the cream 
tartar and soda mixed init, then the flavor- 
ing. Bake it for half an hour in a rather 
quick oven. 

An extremely economical cake is made 
with 1 egg and is « very nice and simple cake 
for tea. Take 1 cup sugar and mix it with 
1 large tablespoon butter until it comes toa 
cream; add to 1t the yolk and white of the egg 
well beaten and then beat the whole very 
thoroughly together. Sift 2 teaspoons of 
baking powder into 2 cups or less of flour, 
and add to the mixture in alternation with 1 
cup of sweet milk, putting in half of each at 
a time. Flavor with vanilla. This rule can 
also be made as layer cake and served with 
whipped cream between and on top, or with 
crushed strawberries and sugar. It can also 
be used as a cottage pudding, by cutting it 
into good-sized pieces and turning a lemon 
sauce overit. In this connection I will give 
the rule for a good lemon sauce. Beat well 


made 


together 4 or ? cup butter, 14 cups sugar, 1 egg 
and the juice of lemon. also the rind of the 
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lemon grated,if desired. Just before serving, 
pour onto the mixture one pint of boiling 
water. No cooking is required. It is very 
nice to add some fresh raspberries to this 
sauce, when they are in season, by beating 
them in very thoroughly. 
Dried Apple Cake.—This is 
to the taste and is not expensive, taking the 
place of richer fruit cakes. Take 3 cups dried 
apples, soak them over night, and chop them; 
then simmer them for-one hour in two cups 
of molasses, and allow them to cool. After 
they are cold, add 4 cup butter, 2 eggs, 4 cup 
sugar, 4 cups flour, 4 cup milk, 2 teaspoons 
soda, also spice to taste, one cup of chopped 
and seeded raisins, and a little salt. 
Gingerbread.—The following is a good and 


very good 


simple recipe for making gingerbread. Take 
1 tablespoon butter and turn onto it 2 even 
cups of flour; add 4 teaspoon salt, and 4 tea- 


spoon gingerif desired. Turn onto this one 
teacup of P R molasses and stir all up till 
mixed. Dissolve 1 even teaspoon ot soda in 1 
cup boiling water, and turn this onto the 
mixture; stir till mixed,and bake in gem pans. 

Feather Cake.—The necessary ingredients to 
make this are, 1 tablespoon butter, 1 cup 
sugar, legg, lcup milk, 2 scant cups flour, 2 
teaspoons baking powder, and some flavoriny, 
either extract of lemon or vanilla. Beat the 
butter in a warm bow] till soft, add the sugar 
and beat well; add the egg well beaten, and 
then beat all together very thoroughly; then 
add the milk and the flavoring. Put the bak- 
ing powder into the flour and add that last; 
beat quickly, and bake in two shallow pans 
for 25 minutes in a quick oven. 

A Delicious Dark Cake.—This is somewhat 
more expensive, as the ingredients are nu- 
merous and the quantities not small. Yet, as 
this rule makes two good-sized loaves of cake, 
it might be halved for use in a small family, 
and halving a rule does not of necessity make 
a failure of the cake, as some superstitious 
cooks would have us think. The original 
rule, as tested and not found wanting, calls 
for 1 cup butter, 14 cups sugar, 4 cup molasses, 
1 cup cold coffee, 4 eggs, 4 cups floury 1 tea- 
spoon cream tartar and half of soda, 3 cups 
of chopped raisins, 1 cup of currants, 1 
teaspoon clove, half of nutmeg and half of 
cinnamon, and a little salt. Cream the butter 
and sugar; add the eggs well beaten; then 
the molasses in which the soda has been dis- 
solved: then add the coffee; next the flour 
with the cream tartar and spices mixed in; 
lastly the fruit. Bake for one hour and a half 
in a slow oven.] 

rr - 


These Are for Cake. 


Preserved Lemon Rind.—Make a thick syrup 
of white sugar, and drop in fresh lemon or 
orange rinds, that have been previously wash- 
ed, and boil until tender” Drain, put away in 
a glass jar. Shave fine for cake.—[Mrs C. M. 
Clark. 

Snow Frosting.—This is particularly nice for 
children’s cakes, as it can be spread on thick 
and is healthful. Boil together a cup of 
granulated sugar and a cup of water until it 
threads, take off, and while hot add the 
whites of twu eggs, beating till the mixture 
cools. Now add enough confectioners’ sugar 
to make rather stiff, beat and set away a few 
minutes. Then spread over the cake after the 
latter has become cool. 

ee 


Leg of Pork with Pea Pudding. 


E. M. LUCAS. 


To boil a leg of salt pork as our English 
cousins serve it, wash and put into a large 
stock-pot; fill this nearly full of cold water 
and add six carrots, as many turnips, a few 
stalks of celery and an onion stuck with three 
or four cloves; let it boil gently for three or 
four hours, the exact time depending very 
much on the size of the leg. While the pork 


is boiling, trim some small carrots and tur- 
nips; boil these separately and hold in re- 
serve for garnishing the dish. When the 


pork is done, drain, trim and dish it up; put 
the small carrots and turnips alternately 
around it. Serve with gravy made by strain- 
ing and thickening some of the broth the 
meat was boiled in. 

A pea pudding is served with this dish. 
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Soak a pint of dried yellow peas, in cold 
water, over night. Drain and tie them loosely 
in a pudding bag, and boil them with the 
pork for about 24 hours. Take them out, 
drain a few minutes, and remove from the 
cloth. Rub through a colander and add to 
them the yolks of 4 eggs, 2 large spoons of 
butter, pepper, salt if necessary, and a little 
grated nutmeg; mix well together. Dip a pud- 
ding bag in hot water, flour it well, and pour 
in the mixture, drawing the corners of the 
bag up, and tie it so none of the peas escape. 
Then place it back in the pot again to boil 
for half an hour longer; after which open the 
bag, place the pudding on a dish and remove 
the cloth, and serve with the pork. 








Biscuits Renewed.—There ure several ways 
to use up soda biscuits or breakfast gems that 
may be left from any meal. One way is to 
dampen them, lay in a greased pan and set in 
a hot oven for about ten minutes, when they 
will be as fresh as ever. Butif left fora day 
or two, cut in slices and dipin a batter made 
in the proportions of one egg, a pinch of salt 
and two heaping spoonfuls of flour to a half 
teacup of milk. Fry in hot greased griddles, 
turning as quickly as one side is nicely brown- 
ed in order to keen the inside tender.. Served 
with butter and sugar these are delicious. 
They are also nice if steamed until thorough- 
ly warm.—[{Mae Myrtle Cook. 


Good Mucilage may be made by softening 
glue in water, boiling it with strong vinegar 
and thickening to a paste with wheat flour. 
[V. ©. M. 



















There 
is no 
message 
which 
brings more gladness to a true 
woman’s heart than the sweet 
assurance that a little one is com- 
ing to bless her life and call her 
‘* Mother.’’ 

But in all her loving prepara- 
tions for the expected little guest, 
a mother is liable to forget that 
her own health and physical 
condition is the most import- 
ant provision which can possi- 
bly be made for the 
baby’s happiness. 

If the prospective 
mother is weak, nerv- 
ous and anxious, this 
condition is bound to 
react on the baby’s 
constitution. No dain- 
tiness of wardrobe will 
compensate for the loss 
of the natural, healthy vigor 
which a mother should be- 
stow upon her baby. 

As early as possible dur- 
ing gestation, the expectant 
| mother should reinforce her 
bodily powers with the sustaining, health- 
bringing influence of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription. ‘ 

It gives natural, healthy vigor and elastic 
endurance to the organs specially concerned 
im motherhood. It makes the coming of 
baby perfectly safe and almost painless. It 

ives nerve-strength to the mother and vital 

ardihood to the child. 

It is the only medicine devised by an edu- 
eated physician specially to overcome all 
weaknesses and diseases of the feminine 
ergans. 

Mrs. Roscoe Vanover, of Robinson Creek, Pike 
Go., Ky., writes: ‘‘I wish to express my thanks 
to you for the good I have received from your 
‘Favorite Prescription.’ I have used it at differ- 
ent times for the last five years, and always with 
the most gratifying results. But the greatest 
good receivec from the ‘ Favorite Prescription’ 
was about four months ago when my last baby 
was born. I was afflicted with ‘child-bed fever.’ 
Instead of sending after a doctor I used the ‘ Pre- 
scription’ and was cured. A lady friend of mine 
was similarly afflicted and sent after the doctor 
and took his remedies amd died. I am 27 years 
old, weigh 147 pounds, the mother of five children, 
and am enjoying the best of health.” 

Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure consti- 
pation, promptly and permanently. 
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PARENTS AND CAILDREN. 


Baby Shoes. 


MARY 8S. STELSON. 

If there is a shoemaker at hand who does 
repairing, you can purchase, for a few cents, 

scraps of kid 
which will make 
pretty and dur- 
able shoes. The 
first ones for 
baby may be 
made of cloth, 
but later it is 
best to use kid. 
The backs of 
men’s gloves or the tops of ladies’ shoes can 
be utilized. 

The pattern is in two pieces; the rounding 
part of the larger piece is gathered onto the 
larger half of the tongue piece. 

Fold the larger piece, sewing together the 
straight edges, with a little box plait where 
the notch is, for the heel. Ifthe cord is tack- 
ed at the back and brought around the front, 
it will hold the shoe more securely and also 
cover the piecing which may be necessary if 
made of scraps of kid. Buttonhole stitch 
around top and top of tongue piece, work eye- 
lets and lace up or sew on buttons. 

Slippers can be crocheted, knit or cut from 
cast-off coats, and sewed on to cork soles, 
which cost but a trifle. If these are not easi- 
ly procured, cut the soles from boot or shoe 


tops. 

If these slippers are used for the larger 
children whenever they are confined to the 
house, there will be a noticeable decrease in 


the shoe bill, the wear of carpets and the 
amount of noise. 
———— 
Mothers, Take Time to Rest. 
AUNT FANNIE. 

A young lady not long ago was relating an 
amusing experience which every one present 
seemed to enter and enjoy but her mother, 
and apparently she was paying no attention 
at all to anything around her, for, just at the 
most interesting point, in’ a listless tired tone 
she said, 

**Daughter, don’t talk so loud; I have the 
headache.’’ Then noticing the dampeniug 
effect of her remark, with a faint attempt at 
pleasantry, she apologetically added, ‘‘‘Re- 
member, mamma is getting old.’’ Her daugh- 
ter, hurt at her mother’s lack of interest and 
provoked at the interruption, replied sarcas- 
ticaily, ‘*And it’s a pity for a girl to have as 
old a mother as you are.’’ 

While I did not approve of my young 
friend’s hasty retort, yet I could but feel sor- 
ry for her. True it is a pity fora girl full of 
life and exuberance of spirits to have a moth- 
er, not old in years but so aged with toil and 
care as not to appreciate her society or to 
enter into her girlish plans and sports. 

Mothers, do be wise and take time to rest. 
Train your children to be thoughtful of you 
and wait on themselves. Don’t allow them 
to lay you on the shelf and 1egard you as ‘‘a 
back number.’’ Keep apace with the times, 
read, dress, visit, etc. You will thus be hap- 
pier yourself and make those around you hap- 
pier. Try it. 





Baby’s Bath. 


F. O. SIBLEY. 





In no case should cold water be resorted to, 
unless the pores of the skin remain obstinate- 
ly constricted by the high temperature of 
some febrile disease. Ordinarily, warm and 
tepid baths are the most suitable for infants. 
But if the child is weak and delicate, a full 
water bath every day is hardly desirable. It 
had better be substituted, in part, at least, by 
a sun bath and rubbing with the hand. It is 
beneficial also, if the baby is a puny one, to 
rub it well with good pure oil after it has had 
a water bath. Olive oil, cream oil, and even 
cocoanut oil are highly recommended for 
this purpose. As the pores of the skin read- 
ily absorb the oil, it serves as a nourishment 
to frail bodies, and for a child whose powers 
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of digestion and assimilation are weak, it is 
especially valuable. 

In bathing a child, one should be very gen- 
tle with it. Ifit seems afraid of the water, 
and particularly if a tin tub is used, it should 
be put into the water gradually, and the 
flannel not removed atthe outset. Then, on 
tuking it out of the bath, it ought to be 
wrapped inadry blanket or large, Turkish 
towel. Wipe it with a soft towel with very 
little rubbiug, and afterwards rub lightly 
with the hand. Powder a little with fine 
starch under the arms, neck and wherever 
it is apt to chafe. Most important of all, see 
that every rag of its clothes is warm and 
well-aired before putting it on. Perhaps the 
best time for the bath is between the hours of 
nine and ten in the morning. 


Another Farmer’s Daughter. 








A BRIGHT LITTLE YANKEE SIX MONTHS OLD. 


The Busy Baby. 


AUNT HARRIET. 





Oh, the busy, busy baby! 
Now his mother bread is molding, 
And a little baby biscuit 
Winsomely his hand is holding. 


Now he’s filled his father’s boot leg 
From the coalhod black and sooty. 
**Hands all brack,’’ he’s learned to prattle; 
‘*Mamma, please to wash ’em pooty!’’ 


Hush! you see his eyelids closing; 
Tired of play, he’ll soon be sleeping. 
I must work while busy baby 
tests in slumber’s kindly keeping. 
LL 


Reason with the Children. 


HARRIET CARYL COX. 


There are so many ways in which to correct 
children, and there are so many things to 
correct, that the wise mother must be constant 
in her endeavor to not only teach the child 
that he must not do this or that, but why he 
must not do it. 

Children are so queer in their reasoning 
powers and so apt at application, that a rea- 
son once given why a child must not slam 
the door, or upset the glass of milk, will 
not only lessen the ‘‘no, no, don’t do that,’’ 
which seems to comprise many a mother’s 
sole conversation with her child, but it will 
instil into the growing mind the law of kind- 
ness and incidentally of good manners. Too 
often the determined mother fortifies herself 
with the resolve to make Tommy learn to 
mind, if it kills her. And if she persists in 
this method, she will do much towards it. 

My neighbor has a little boy four years old, 
one of whose duties itis to bring up small 
sticks of light wood from the cellar. His 
mother had a caller and naturally he came 
around to hear them talk and so forgot the 
wood. 


‘*Charlie, get that wood! Do you hear? 
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Mind me this minute;’’ and the child dragged 
his heavy feet away while tears roiled down 
his cheeks. 

‘How nice it is,’’ the caller said, pleasant- 
ly, ‘‘that Charlie is such a big boy, four years 
old, that he can help his mamma by bringing 
up wood.’’ 

The effect was wonderful. The child 
straightened up like a young soldier; held his 
basket firmly and marched away to fill the 
woodbox, his face beaming with pride. 

Reason with your little ones; help them to 
grow by showing them the why and where- 


fore; and stimulate their pride in doing 
things well. 
cr 
Truth. 
EMMA C. DOWD. 





Truth is a book of countless pages, 
Inscribed by God’s own hand, 

Whose meaning, often missed by sages, 
A child may understand. 





Mother’s Brood. 


Love, Patience and Wisdom.—What treas- 
ure, placed in our keeping by the Divine 
Father, is more precious than a little child? 
Aye! none. Therefore, every mother needs 
all the love, patience and wisdom possible in 
caring for her little and furthermore, 
it should be the joint aim of the parents to 
develop, train and guide the minds and 
hearts of their children so that their after 


ones; 


life may not only be one of happiness for 
themselves, but « blessing for humanity.—[F. 
oO. 8. ” 





The Baby’s Head.—Sometimes simple wash- 
ing fails to keep the baby’s head clean. When 
this occurs, use vaseline after washing, and 
the next bath will rarely fail to correct the 
matter.—[O. 


Baby’s Wash Cloths.—The cloths which are 
employed in the washing of the baby should 
be of the simplest kind, for after one has 
been used a few times, it is policy it burn it 
up and take a new one. For this reason, 
cheesecloth serves the purpose exceedingly 
well, in that it is so soft and so inexpensive 
that there is seldom little if any temptation 
to keep the cloths very long.—[F. 


A Separate Bed.—Ait night look to it that 
the baby does not sleep on a hard bed and 
with scant coverings. Itis unadvisable, how- 
ever, to take it into bed with you. Better let 
it have its little bed near by. It will then 
sleep much better, and so will you. 

See 

Holes in Iron Dishes.—To mend holes in 
any iron dish, put in a copper iron, ora lead 
rivet and head it down. Holes in the agate 
iron dish may be soldered by making the iron 
bright and holding a cloth on the other side to 
hold the solder. Large holes in iron kettles may 
be mended by pouring them full of melted 
lead or zinc and then rivet down. Gutta-per- 
cha now comes in sheets of the thickness of 
tissue paper, for mending all kinds of cloth 
orthin leather, by placing it between the 
patch and cloth and cutting it out the size of 
the hole; then iron together with flat at good 
ironing heat. The cost of this at rubber stores 
is 25 to 30 cents per square yard. That which 
is much thicker is used to make rubber ce- 
ment. Thisis cheap, and for common use 
scrape both parts and shave the patch to 
a thin edge, then melt on the percha with a 
hot griddle handle, then press together with 
the hot iron. Leather is best to patch ‘rubber 
boots or shoes. Sticks a patch on top or bot- 
tom of leather or rubber shoes.—[J. A. 
Brooks. 


Try dry raw egg shells broken in pieces to 
clean bottles and cans; brass crochet rings on 
dress skirts to hang them up by instead of 
loops; dry coffee grounds to fill toilet cush- 
ions.—[M.F. P. 


Cracks in the Floor may be filled with a 
paste made by soaking up old newspapers in 
six quarts of water and a pound each of flour 
and alum. Spread in with a tiny wooden 
paddle.—[V. C. M. 





A Slave to society is the most abject of 
slaves. 











To Be in Fashion, 





To be in fashion this winter every small 
boy from 2 to 10 years needs a pair of leg- 
. gings of leather or 

cloth. These are 
an excellent protec- 
tion against mud 
and snow and on 
cold days keep a 
little fellow nice 
and warm. The 
natty leggings 
shown here may be 
made either of cloth 
to match the suit 
or of velvet, leather 
or canvas. They 
are shaped by 
seams back and 





20770, 207/ front and fastened 
No 20,770. Boy’sjacket. © the outside by 
Sizes 4 to 10 years. buttons and but- 


No 20,769. Boy’s leggings. tonholes and at the 

Bizes 2 to 10 years. top by straps to 
make them fit the leg snugly. The jacket can 
ba used either as an overcoat or a house coat. 
The pattern is cut with a straight double- 
breasted front and back shaped by the usual 
seams and a rolling collar finishes the neck. 

Here is a stylish jacket bodice for young 
women with trim figures and by the way 
jacket effects were . 
never so popular as 
now. This design 
is cut with a full 
blouse of silk and 
broad revers of silk 
or velvet adorn the 
jacket fronts. The 
back is made in 
one piece, its slight 
faliness confined by 
gathers at the waist 
line. A stock col- 
lar and belt of 
taffeta silx finish 
the waist at the wo 20,657. Jacket waist. 
neck and waist Sizes 32 to4¢ inches bust 
line and the pretty Measure. 
sleeves are of the latest fashion, cut in two 
pieces. Jackets cutin bolero shape of velvet 
ornamented with jet and passementerie are 
worn a great deal over fancy silk waists. 

This jaunty little admiral vest is intended to 
be worn with the sailor suits so fashionable 
for small boys the present 
season. It consists of 
2 plain waist of lining 
material,faced in the front 
by a straight piece of dark 
blue serge, embroidered 
on the chest with an eagle, 
an anchor or any suitable 
design. Blue serge also! 
forms the broad sailor f 
collar, which is cut in one & 
with the side pieces. 
These are provided with 
buttons and buttonholes 
for fastening on the coat. 
It is a preity idea to make wo 20,771 
the collar and side pieces collar ey ves 
of red andthe vestof blue, Sizes 4 to 10 "years. 
or vice versa. 

This serviceable garment for the young boy’s 
wardrobe is cut after the very latest tailor’s 
mode] and is guaranteed 
to fit well and be perfect- 
ly comfortable if made 
according to the direc- 
tions printed on the pat- 
tern envelope. It is shap- 
ed by the usual seams 
and displays a straight 
front with edges and 
pocket flaps finished by 
rows of heavy stitching. 
The back has a seam 

No 20,768. Boy’s down the center and a 
vest. strap coming from the 

Sizes6 tol2years. side seams to make the 
garment tighter or looser, as one wishes. A 
vest of this design can be made of any material 
appropriate for men’s suits or of heavy goods, 
such as corduroy and velvet. 

These patterns must be ordered by number, 
and suggestions for measurement will be 
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Address all orders to Pattern Department, tect the interests of American citizen 


Orange Judd Company, inclosing 10¢ for ave invested their money in that institution. 


each pattern and being careful to give the 
correct bust measure and the number of the 
pattern under the illusiration, as well as the 
buyer’s full name and address. 





Just for Fun. 


‘*Daddy,’’ asked little Ephraim, ‘‘whar did 
de fust tukkey come from? 

‘* Nebber yo’ mine askin’ irreligious ues- 
tions,’ said the old man. ‘‘An’ w’en Pa son 
Thompson come fer dinner Sunday doan’ yo’ 
fink yo’ hab ter ask whar dat tukkey come 
fum, eider.’ 





Land agent: I wish to withdraw my big 
advertisements of city lots for sale in River- 
side addition.’’ Editor: Eh? What’s the 
matter? Don’t you consider my paper a good 

edvertising medium? ‘Oh, yes, the paper is 
all right, but I don’t care to attract attention 
to those iots for a while now. We are nearing 
the season of the year when that land is 
generally under water.’’ 





Aunt Dorothy: How many commandments 
are there, Johnny? 

Johnny (glibly): Ten. 

Aunt Dorothy: And now, suppose you 
were to break one of them? 

Johnny (tentatively): Then there’d be nine. 





Brown: If the English should ever attempt 


to abolish the house of lords it may lead to Bad Little Boy: You tell your brother! 


gerious trouble with the United States. an’-I’ll break every pane o’ glass in 
Smith: How? Brown: Why, it might be our face !—[ Punch. 


found in full in the issue of Sept 15. duty to send a few cruisers over there to pro- 
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A Colorado Editor says of Ripans Tabules: 


“For heartburn, dizziness and headache I have 
never found the equal of . . . « 2 © « e 


RIP-AN:S Tabules 


And other members of my family use them for 
various ills with excellent results. I cannot afford 
to keep house nor run a print shop without 
them, nor do I believe any one else can afford 
not to use them. They are a wonder.” .%.% 0% 

































































“SPIRIT” 


NOT A 
The Head on the Tray. 
FRED WINDISCH. 

On page S41 of your Dec 5 issue, I noticed 

an article on spirit photographs. To a person 

that understands the technicalities of photog- 

raphy it is laughable that such a simple 

thing can be sprung on-the public. I enclose 

a proof of Mrs W. You will notice the head 

on the server and those on each side are the 

same person. This is a trick known, perhaps, 
to but few photographers. 

a -_ 


Talk Around the Table. 


Monotony of Their Shut-in Lives.—In the 
Albany station the other day, hke the Lone- 
sowe Boy 1n ‘‘107’s Christmas,’’I fell to mak- 
ing stories about my feilow travelers. The 
handsome woman whose costly apparel at- 
tracted my feminine eyes, the fragrance of 
whose hothouse roses delighted my olfacto- 
ries, I made the central figure of some for- 
tune-favored family circle. In the car we 
were near neighbors. Perhaps my manner 
won her confidence, perhaps her heart was 
too full for silence. This woman, whom I 
then recognized as, a few years ago, the pet- 
ted wife of a prominent man, poured into my 
ear atale of financial shipwreck, bereave- 
ment and sorrow. ‘‘Your appearance does 
not suggest this,’’ I said. ‘‘I am going,’’ said 
she, with a sad smile, ‘‘to stay with a friend 
while I look about for some way of earning 
a livelihood. You are going to your own 
home and dear ones. I once had both.’’ I 
recalled those pathetic words as I rode home 
over the muddy roads, and also recalled the 
plaints of some of my friends at the isolation 
and monotony of their shut-in lives.—{Evan- 
geline. 


Many Pieces Utilized.—There are persons 
who indulge in quilt-making, who enjoy it, 
and are spending their time in a more satis- 
factory way than they probably would other- 
wise—-for instance, in gossiping. I advise Mrs 
Kellerman to try sleeping under ‘‘an old-fash- 
ioned heavy quilt,’’ nicely padded with cot- 
ton, when the thermometer is below zero, and 
see if it proves to be an ‘‘unsatisfactory’’ cov- 
ering. Aside from the comfort which our 
homemade quilts furnish, did the writer ever 
stop to think that a great many pieces, both 
sinall and large, are utilized in the different 
patterns for quilts?7—[K. N. M. 


Bright, Happy, Uplifting Dreams.—Mrs W. 
A. Kellerman, I think some people, both 
young and old, would be better off if they 
would spend half the time they now spend 
‘*peddling news,’’ in piecing ‘‘old-fashioned 
bedquilts.’’ I shonld not advise anyone to 
buy the material, but take the new pieces, 
which every one must have, left from your 
dresses after the dress is worn ont and piece 
them up after some pretty pattern. I think 
it would be far prettier and have more mean- 
ing to vou than the ‘‘soft, fleecy blankets and 
light fluffy comforters’? Mrs Kellerman spoke 
of. You don’t have time to look at bedqnilts 
and dream of the past? While making the 
beds you might notice a piece that would fill 
your wind with pleasant memories as you 
went on about your work. How well I re- 
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member when a child, of sitting by my moth- 
cr’s bedside, for she was an invalid during 
the greater — of my chilchood, and looking 
over the bedquilt! Here would be a piece of 
her dress, there a piece of grandma’s, some- 
where else a piece of my sister’s or an aunt’s, 
and soon. She would know nearly every 
piece, and sometimes there would be a little 
story connected with the piece. As for dear 
Mrs Lamb’s pattern, tome a church, be it 
where it may, hasa very different meaning 
than death; and I truly believe if to sleep 
under a quilt made from that pattern would 
have any influence over my dreams, they 
would certainly be bright, happy, uplifting 
dreams, indeed.—[M. D. 


Mad Scramble of Modern Life.—I have been 
somewhat ridiculed because of the stand I 
took in regard to modern improvements and 
inventions. Now, friends, is not the fullest 
and most complete life that one that has the 
greatest amount of happiness? Can there be 
true happiness without contentment? Can 
there be contentment in the mad scramble of 
modern life? Were not our grandfather and 
grandmothers just as happy as we are? You 
may light a candle at one end and it will burn 
along time. Light it at both ends and it 
won’t last half as long. Light it at both ends 
and pitch it in the fire and the end is nigh. I 
should like to have Susan Nipper’s address. 
{F. H. Richardson. 


As Her Mother Did.—Mrs Kellerman, there 
are many dear old ladies who live in parts of 
the world that do not seem to move. They 
were once as active and bustling as Mrs K 
herself, bringing up large families and doing 
their part toward laying by something for old 
age. One by one,their children left for homes 
of theirown. One by oue, the cares of each 
dropped away. Now her heart goes out to 
the homes of her children and grandchildren. 
What can she do? Not knit, for the days of 
home-knit stockings have gone by. All her 
busy days she longed for time to join the 

retty pieces of calico in fanciful patterns, as 
1er mother did. Now she can, and each 
child and grandchild is made happy by a pres- 
ent of a quilt or puff from ‘‘dear grandma.’’ 
Another thing: The dear grandmother never 
thinks of sleeping under the church, but of 
the time she first entered it clinging to her 
mother’s hand; of the time she went there 
a bride, and when she led her own little 
ones there. O, tender memories cling around 
the village church! I agree with Mrs K 
about the rag carpets. Better have a well- 
painted floor covered with rugs that can be 
shaken, if you cannot afford a bought carpet. 
{Mrs Baker. 


A Correction.—In the first paragraph of arti- 
cle on seasoning sausage meat, Page 22, Dec 
16 issue, ‘£130 oz salt’’ should read ‘*13 oz 
salt.’’ 


Asked and Answered.—Has Mrs Lucy Fos- 
ter, Manteno, Ill, received the small copy of 
Watts's Divine Songs sent her by a Tabler in 
answer to her request for this author’s slum- 
ber song? 

Mrs J. J. Vannoy, Argo, Neb, would be 
pleased to have some one send her the song 
‘*The gypsy’s warning.’’ 


Please don’t drop the recipes. Give us the 
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old-time ones, such as grandmother and our 
mothers used. I wish some one would give 
a recipe for an old-fashioned suet johnny- 
cake.—[Mrs G. W. Butler. 
scapes aienc 

In Russia, teachers are none too well paid. 
At ascholastic meeting some one proposed the 
toast: ‘‘Long live our school teachers.’’ 
**What on?’’ asked a cadaverous looking 
specimen, rising in his seat. 


Thirty Years an Invalid. 


BRONCHIAL CATARRH, STOMACH AND 
LIVER TROUBLE. 


Mrs Safford, of Canton, New York, Wife of 
George Safford, the Well-known Apostle of 
Fish Protection, Cured by Dr Williams’ Pink 
Pills tor Pale People. 

From the Plaindealer, Canton, N. Y, 

There is no man better known in 
rence Co, N Y, than Mr George 
Canton,from the interest he has 
fish culture and preservation, and from his 
lately issued work entitled, ‘‘Man, present 
and future,’’ which has attracted such wide 
attention. 

But it is not of him, but Mrs 
this article is written, and her sudden recov- 
ery to acondition of excellent health after 
thirty years of suffering with bronchial ca- 
tarrh and liver complaint. 

During all those long dreary years Mrs Saf- 
ford was a hopeless invalid, and never ex- 
pected to enjoy any health, as physicians and 
remedies had proved alike, vain, and it was 
not until 1895, when by the joint recommenda- 
tion of Mrs Willaam Orr of Malone, N Y, and 
Mrs James Bird oi Canton, the lady began to 
take Dr Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale Peo- 
ple. 

We print Mr Safford’s affidavit which de- 
tails in full all the circumstances of Mrs Saf- 
ford’s recovery: 

St LAWRENCE CounTY. ss. 

George Saffcrd being duly sworn says: ‘‘ For 
upward of thirty years prior to 1895 my wife 
had been ailing. While not confined to her 
bed her health was very poor. She had but 
little appetite, the circulation of her blood 
was very poor, and she had the other symp- 
toms attendant upon a disordered condition of 
the liver, but in her case this liver difticulty 
was complicated with catarrh of the bronchi- 
al tubes. She used farious remedies without 
any permanent relief. In the fall of 1895 she 
was recommended to take Dr Williams’ Pink 
Pills by Mrs William Orr of Malone, N Y, and 
Mrs James Bird of Canton. Believing thata 
remedy recommended so highly must possess 
some merit, she commenced the use of the 
Pink Pills, and experienced immediate re- 
lief. I wish to state here that no other reme- 
dy used by her showed as quick results, or 
produced any permanent change in her condi- 
tion. The Pink Pills seemed to fill the long- 
felt want. Whenever the old feelings begin 
to be experienced, my wife takes a dose of 
the Pink Pills and allis well again. From 
what I have seen them accomplish for her, JI 
have become a firm believer in the efficacy of 
the pills, and while my own health has never 
required me to use them, I feel that a supply 
of the pills is a necessity in the benecbell. I 
have nothing but praise for Dr Williams’ Pink 
Pills, and believing that suffering humanity 
ought to know what they will do, and actuat- 
ed by no other motive, I have made this 
statement. 








St Law- 
Safford of 
taken in 


Safford that 


(Signed) GrorcE SAFFORD.’’ 

Sworn and subscribed to before me this 15th 

day of September, 1896. 
GEORGE H. Bowers, Notary Public. 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills contain, in a con- 
densed form, all the elements necessary to 
give new life and richness to the blood and 
restore shattered nerves. They are also a 
specific for troubles peculiar to females, such 
as suppressions, irregularities and all forms 
of weakness. They build up the blood, and 
restore the glow of health to pale and sallow 
cheeks. In men they effect a radical cure in 
all cases arising from mental worry, over- 
work or excesses of whatever nature. Pink 
Pills are sold in boxes (neverin bulk loose) 
at 50 cents a box or six boxes for $2.50, and 
may be had of all druggists, or direct by mail 
from Dr Williams’ Medicine Company, Sche- 
nectady, N Y. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


FEEDING ANIMALS. 


By ELLIOT W. STEWART. 
This is a practical work upon the Laws of Animal Growth, specially applied to 


the Rearing and Feeding Horses, Cattle, Dairy Cows, 
Sheep and Swine, 


Containing 560 pages upon the practice and science of feeding in all its details, giving the most advantageous 
rations for all classes of farm ani.nals. It is not only the best work on this subject, but is the only book giving 
careful details of rations and food values as applied to the feeding of all classes of stock. 

Its accuracy is proven by its adoption as a text book in nearly all Agricultural Colleges and Experiment 
Stations in America. 

It will pay anybody having a horse or cow, or who feeds a few pigs or sheep, to buy it and study i earefully. 
No farmer can afford to be without it. 


CONTENTS. 


CHAPTER VIII. Cattle-Feeding. 
CHAPTER IX. Dairy Cattle. 
CHAPTER X.° Horses. 

CHAPTER XI. Sheep. 

CHAPTER XII. Swine. 
CHAPTER XIII. Water Remedies. 
APPENDIX. 


12mo. Cloth. Price, postpaid, $2.00. 


KEEPING ONE COW. 


Being the Experience of a Number of Practical Writers, in Clear and Condensed 
Form, upon the 


Management of a Single Milch Gow. 


Illustrated with Full Page Engravings of the most Famous Dairy Cows. 
NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 


Designed to show the utility of every family (where it is at all practicable) keeping its own cow. The testi. 
mony given is that of the experience of quite a number of well-known writers and practical men, and the subject 
is one of particular interest to a large proportion of our people.— Cincinnati Live Stock Review. 

Pure, rich, fresh, wholesome o.ilk is suchan important matter in a family, especially one where there are 
young children, that a good service has been rendered by showing how it can be produced in abundance at the 
cheapest rates. The volume, of convenient size,is attractively made with a number of illustrations, among 
which are portraits of eight famous dairy cows, one of them being a cow belonging to Queen Victoria, and now 
kept at the Shaw Farm, Windsor Home Park.—T7he Evening Mail, New York. 

The volume is edited by Col. Mason C. Weld, and Prof. Manly Miles, authorities on dairy matters. Soil, 
crops, stables, care of manure, soiling, care of cow and calf, and every conceivable point connected with the sub- 
ject, are treated of undera score of different circumstances, and bring to the reader a variety of methods from 
which to select.— Standard, New Bedford, Mass. 

Composed of contributions from fifteen or sixteen writers on points connected with the subject, selected 
from nearly 100 papers submitted for the purpuse. . . . The work is illustrated with a number of portraits of famous 
dairy cows of different breeds, and some other engravings of building, etc.—Cultivator and Country Gentleman, 
Albany, N. Y. 

This book presents the individual experiences and advice of acknowledged authorities, and is designed to 
show that every family should have its owncow. The list of contributors to it embraces Mr. Henry E. Alvord, 
of Massachusetts; Prof. D. D. Slade, of Harvard College; Mr. P. 8. Norris, of New York; Mr, Geo, G, Dufiie, of 
Alabama; and other writers of prominence.—Jndianapolts Farmer, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Cloth. Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


CHAPTER I. Composition of Animal Bodies. 
CHAPTER II. Elements of Fodder Vegetables. 
CHAPTER III. Digestion. 

CHAPTER IV. Stock Barns. 

CHAPTER V. Principles of Alimentation. 
CHAPTER VI. Stock Foods. 

OHAPTER VII. Soiling. 





Key to Profitable Stock F eeding. 


A COLORED CHART OF FEEDING AND MANURIAL VALUES OF 
PRINCIPAL CROPS AND FEEDING STUFFS. 


By HERBERT MYRICK, Editor. 


This chart in five colors makes plain as a picture the constituents of all stock foods, and 
Shows how to combine them so as to get the best results in feeding all classes of stock. 

The back of the chart contains tables giving in detail the composition, digestibility and 
feeding value of a great variety of fodders, grains and feeding stuffs, and their manurial value. 
Also the amount and kind of food required daily by different classes of farm animals unde. 
varying conditions. 

Full directions and explanations are given in simple language that makes the whole subject 
perfectly plain. 

Size, 16 x 22 inches (worth many dollars to every farmer); sent carefully packed in pasteboard 
tube for only 

25 cents, postpaid. 


FREE To ALL. 


Our beantifully Illustrated 8vo. Catalogue, containing descriptions of three hundred valuable Books on 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Architecture, Field Sports, Horses, Cattle, Sheep, ete., ete., will be sent free to any 
the forwarding by postal card his address to the publishers, and asking for it. It will pay every man, young or 
Gd, to provide himself with good books, even if economy has to be practiced in other directions to enable him 
®do this. 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


62-54 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. Marquette Building, Chicago, Il. 





Cordensed Premium List. 


Useful and Valuable Articles for these 
who obtain New Subscribers to 
. This Journal. 


We give herewith a condensed list of some 
of the many useful premiums given to those 
who get up clubs for this journal. The pre- 
miums advertised are given for new subscrib- 
ers taken three months on trial, at 25 
cents each, although yearly subscriptions 
may be sent if desired. One yearly sub- 
scription at $1 will be counted the same as 
four three-months subscribers in every case. 

The first column gives the price of each arti- 
cle when purchased outright, and the second 
the price including a year’s subscription to this 
journal. 

A full description of each article will be 
found in our new illustrated Premium List, 
which we send free on request. 


For One Three-Months Subscriber 


At 25 cents we will send any one of the follow- 
ing articles, free and postpaid: 
Including 
a Year’s 
Subscrip- 
. : tion. 
Practical Poultry Grower, 
Practical Fruit Grower, 
Money Crops, 


For Two Three-Months Subscribers. 


Rand McNally’s New Handy 

Atlas, $1.25 
American Agriculturist Alma- 

nac, 2 1.00 
Pictures of All Countries, 5 1.20 
Student’s Fountain Pen, 25 1.20 


For Four Three-Months Subscribers. 


Every-Day Facts, $8.50 $1.25 
Leatherstocking Tales, Th 1. 
Wood’s Natural History, 0 1.25 
Lee’s Encyclopedia Britannica, .50 1. 
Ropp’s Commercial Calculator, .50 - 
Eaton’s Every Day Educator, 50 es 
Blakeslee’s Industrial Cyclo- 
pedia, 50 
Gleason’s Horse Book, 50 
Presidential Cook Book, 50 
Popular Melodies, 0 
Famous Standard Books, 0 
Combination Microscope, 50 
Gent’s Two-Bladed Knife, 5O 
Tool Holder and 20 Tools, 50 
National Standard Dictionary, .50 
Reading Glass, 50 
Lalla Rookh Dress Cutting 
System, 50 
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For Six Three-Months Subscribers. 


sest Stamping Outfit, $.75 $1.50 
For Eight Three-Morths Subscribers. 


Ridpath’s History of the U. 8.,$1.50 $2.00 
Library Map of the World, —-— 2.00 
Nine Tools in One, 1.00 1.75 


For Twelve Three-Months Subscribers. 
Oxford Bible, $1.75 $2.50 
Home Repairing Outfit, 2.00 2.50 
For Sixteen Three-Months Subscribers. 
Gent’s Nickel Watch, $3.00 $3.50 
French Achromatic Telescope, 2.50 3.00 
For Twenty-eight Three-Months Sub- 
seribers. 

Gent's Silverine Watch $5.00 $5.50 

For Thirty Three-Months Subscribers. 
Combination Bookcase and Sec- 

retary, $5.00 $5.50 
For Sixty-four Three-Months Subscribers. 
Gent’s Gold Watch, $12.00 
Ladies’ Gold Watch, - 12.00 

Address orders to either of our offices below, 
but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
52 Lafayette Place. Marquette Building. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building. 


Orange Judd Company, Publishers. 
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a ACME PULVERIZING HARROW, CLOD CRUSHER AND LEVELER. 


Illustrated 
—* 


ag 





ADVERTISEMENTS 






Adapted to all soils, all work. Crushes, cuts, 
lifts, pulverizes, turns, levels the soil in one oper- 
ation. Made entirely of cast steel and wrought iron 
—practically indestructible. 

Cheapest riding harrow onearth. $8.00 and up. 
SENT ON TRIAL To be returned at my expense DUANE H. NASH, Sole Mfr, 

if not satisfactory. Millington, New Jersey, and 
N. B.—I deliver free on board at distributing points. 


0 So. Canali St., Chicago. 
PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 











BEFORE BUYING A NEW HARNESS 


Send your address, with 2 cent stamp, for 
lllustrated Catalogue, giving full description 
of Single and Double Cusiom Hand-Made 
Oak Leather Harness, Sold direct to the con- 
sumer, at yrs »sale prices. King Harness 
Ov., No. 3 Church Sircet, Owego, N. ¥. 










Y REPAIRING! 


DO YOUR OWN 






RET SET 


X TENSION 


with ROOT’S HOME REPAIRING OU TF ITS. Send 
for free catalog describing these and “Root’s Sim- 
plicity Process’ of home repairing. Harness, 
Saddlery, Blacksmiths’ and Carpenters’ Tools. 
Send today. The ROOT BROS. CO., Plymouth, O. 








PALACE CAR OR HAND CAR. 


If you were going on ajourney andthe P. W. W. 
F. Co., offered you a reasonable rate over their 
**Coliled Spring Route,”’ splendid service,safety 
guaranteed—would you take it Or. to save ex- 
pense, would you “*pump” yourself over the road on 
ahandcar? It you choose the latter, be sure the 
hand car has the right of w ay. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian Mich. 


AWELL DRILLING MACHINERY, 
MANUFACTURED BY 

WILLIAMS BROTHERS, 

»  ITHACA,N.Y. 

|| MOUNTED OR ON SILLS, FOR 

‘@ DEEP OR SHALLOW WELLS, WITH 


STEAM OR HORSE POWER 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 












The Paper that Made the Great Fight for Na- 
tional Honor and Integrity. 





TWICE-A-WEEK 
Courier-Journal, 


Published at Louisville, Ky., 
Every Wednesday and Saturday. 


Democratic in principle and ste adfast for the real principles and honest convictions of the 
party of Jefferson. The greatest newspaper of the South, and the le ading paper of the United 
States in the battle for sound money. Six pages an issue, twelve pages a week, 104 issues a 
year. Wednesday a newspaper; Saturday a paper for the home. 


Regular Subscription Price $1 a Year. 





j j j One Year FOR 
——- Se BOTH «= § 115 
Courier-Journal, Address lJ, 


Including the American Agriculturist Almanac for 1897. 





Sample copies free. Address COURIER- 


Most liberal combination of two great papers. 
Address subscriptions to 


JOURNAL, Louisville, Ky., for copies of that paper. 


OR ANGE JUDD COMPANY, 52-54 Lafayette Place, 


New York, N. Y. 





SE ADORESS WILLIAMS BROS. ITHAGA.N. vA 
HARRISON’S BURR-STONE 


= GRINDING MILLS. 


On the market 50 years. They were crant- 
ed the highest possible award atthe Worlds 
em Columbian Exposition in 1893, for 
ih —_S ome, Extreme Simplicity, a 
fy ceptable Work and 
Price. Reduced prices for 
this season. Send 2c. st amp f or 
i our 48p. Illustrated Catalo 
LEONARD D. HARRISON, 
154Hallock Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


















SATIGFACTION 
GUARANTEED. 





>) THIS MILL 1S DIFFERENT 


rom all others, Grinds Corn and 
Sob b, Rye, Barley, Oats aniw heat 
fi ne; does it ali on one set af grind- 
rs without injuring them. 
Also make 6 sizes of Belt- 
power mills from 2 to 25H P) 


» N. E. Bowsher, South Bend, Ind. 


WHO'S SHELLABERGER? 


He’s the Wire Fence Man, of Atlanta, Ga., and selis the 
best and cheapest fencing in existence for all purposes, 
Freight paid. Catalozue free. Write for it. 


K.L.SHELLABERGER,,68 F St, Atlanta,Ga 


FARM FOR RENT. 


The Girard Estate Offersjfor Rent 


ON EASY TERMS 


Its Farm No. 6, Situated 


At The Eastern End of the Catawissa Valley, 


Within a short distance of the towns of Mahoney City and 
Shenandoah, which are amongst the best inarkets in the 
State for farm produce. There are 
50 ACRES OF CLEARED LAND 

On the farin, new and commodious buildings, with water 
brought in pipes from mountain springs to both house and 
barn. There is a good opening here for the right party. 

For further particulars apply to HEBER S. THOMY- 

SON, Engineer Girard estate, Pottsville, Pa., or E. C, 
WAGN ER, Asst. Supt. Girard estate, Girardville, Pa. 
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The New York Weekly Tribune 


FoR FARIIERS AND VILLAGERS, 
FoR FATHERS AND MOTHERS, 
FoR SONS AND DAUGHTERS, 

For ALL THE FAMILY. 


With the close of the Presidential campaign, 
recognizes the fact that the American people are now anxious to 
give their attention to home and business interests. To meet this 
condition, polities will have far less space and prominence, until 
another State or National occasion demands a renewal of the fight 
for the principles for which THE TRIBUNE has labored from its 
inception to the present day, and won its greatest victories. 

Every possible effort will be put forth, and money freely spent, 
to nake THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE pre-eminently a NATIONAL 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER, interesting, instructive, entertaining 
and et to each member of the family. 







THE TRIBUNE 


t—_ SPECIAL CLUBBING OFFER. — 


By special arrangement with the publishers we are enabled to offer 





THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE BOT lone ONLY 
ma y 
THIS MAGAZINE, I l Sofie | Be SF 


The regular subscription price of the two papers is $2 per year. You {therefore receive both papers for but little more 
than the price of one. The American Agriculturist Weather Forecasts and Farmers’ Almanac for 1897, a 500-page 
book, whic *h will be ready in December, will be sent to every subscriber, on payment of but 10 cents additional for 


postage and packing, making $1.35 in all. 
Address orders to either of our offices below, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, COLUMBUS, OHIO, SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
52 Lafayette Place. Marquette Building. Eberly Block. Homestead Building. 
Orange Juda Cormpany, Publishers. 


t ad address on a postal card, send it to GEO. W. BEST. Room 2. Tribune Build- 
— ing) New York City, and a calpie copy of THE NEW YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE will be 
1 


ed to you. 
















